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PREFACE. 



In submitting the pages that follow to the 
judgment of the public, I feel that I am bound 
to preface them with a few words of apology, 
both for themselves and for the period of their 
appearance. 

They have taken much longer in the writing 
than would appear at first sight. A practised 
writer could probably have completed them in 
a week or ten days. I could under no circum- 
stances have done that; but had there been 
nothing to hinder, I could, no doubt, have 
finished them much more quickly than I have 
done. But a malady which has been upon me 
for a long time has at length so affected my 
hand as to make writing always a difficulty, 
sometimes an impossibility ; and I have been 
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VI PREFACE. 

forced to write slowly and very little at a time. 
This is no excuse for inaccuracies, if there are 
any, or for. defects of judgment, of which I am 
but too conscious. But it may serve to palliate 
the faulted of* unconnectedness and repetition. 
I have endeavoured to correct these faults on 
revision; but I could not do so thoroughly 
without writing it all over again, and it hardly 
seemed to deserve that trouble. 

The same cause will account for the inap- 
propriateness of the appearance of this sketch 
at a time when there is such a widespread 
belief, on both sides of the Atlantic, that peace 
is not far distant. A good deal of the language 
in it may seem exaggerated and out of place 
at the present moment ; but there was no idea 
of peace three months or even one month ago, 
and it must be more than three months since 1 
began it. w 

Newbattle Abbey, Dalkeith, 
Sept. 9, 1864. 
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CONFEDEKATE SECESSION. 



CHAPTEE I. 

THE RIGHT OF SECESSION. 

Perhaps there are still persons in this country who 
are under the impression that the cause of the war 
which is at present raging in America is the con- 
scientious desire of the majority of the inhabitants 
of the United States to free their country from the 
stain of slavery; that the minority, alarmed lest 
their power of exercising wanton tyranny over the 
negroes should be taken away from them, have most 
unjustifiably rebelled ; and that the Federal Govern- 
ment, being naturally indignant at their attempt at 
rebellion, has exercised the power which it possesses 
under the Constitution to compel the slaveholders to 
return to their allegiance, in order that they may be 
forced to give up their infamous right of property in 
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2 THE RIGHT OF SECESSION. 

human flesh * Possibly, also, those who entertain 
these opinions may also believe that Congress has in 
America the same power that Parliament has with 
ns ; and that the States stand to the Central Govern- 
ment in the relation that our counties do. These 
views have been contradicted over and over again. 
But still they may have some weight with those who 
may perhaps take a superficial interest in the sub- 
ject, without caring to go at all deeper into it. 

Even in the case of such people, however, it seems 
hardly fair that they should sympathise with the 
North, as a matter of feeling, because slavery is 
allowed in the Confederacy. If Prussia were to 

* This hypothesis, -which I put as a possibility, has just been 
confirmed by a statment made on July 28 in the House of 
Commons by the member for Leicester, that "this was simply a 
question of the determined and continuous will of the North to put 
down slavery." He gives, at the same time, a very good measure 
.of his temper and his knowledge, by going on to make the testy 
but irrelevant remark that a former speaker seemed to take his 
facts from Mr Spens (I suppose he meant Spence), and his princi- 
ples from " Manhattan." If Mr Lindsay does so, he must have a 
strange idea of the connection between principles and facts. He 
may or may not take his facts from Mr Spence, though it is diffi- 
cult to say upon what, as far as the debate was concerned, Mr 
Taylor founded the assertion that he " seemed" to do so. But 
how upon Mr Spence's facts he can found "Manhattan's " principles 
is left to the imagination. It might as well be said of a zealous 
Presbyterian that he took his facts from Dr Cumming and his 
principles from Dr Newman. Probably the orator never troubled 
himself to inquire what "Manhattan's" principles were. 
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make an unjust attack upon Belgium, I doubt 
whether the most fiery spouter at Exeter Hall would 
claim our sympathy for her on the ground that the 
war was waged by Protestants against Papists. And 
it is not very long since the universal clamour of 
the country forced the unwilling Government to un- 
dertake that perhaps somewhat unnecessary crusade 
against Bussia, on behalf of a people, who are not 
only slave-owners, and slave-owners in an aggravated 
form, but also Mohammedans, polygamists, and bar- 
barians. It was not till after the war was over 
that we awoke to the conclusion, that their over- 
throw, however it might affect the balance of power, 
would be an undoubted blessing to those millions 
of people whom their rule now keeps in a very 
abject state of degradation. 

I do not think that the question between South 
and North is one that ought to be decided on senti- 
mental grounds. I do not know that the former 
need object very much if it was. The fault with 
which she is charged is this : that her States have 
inherited, through no fault of theirs, a bad institution, 
which was bestowed upon them by ourselves, and, in 
truth (this is kept out of sight as much as possible), 
forced down their throats, not only without con- 
sulting them, but also in the teeth of their most 
vehement protestations. Viewed in this light, surely 
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she is more deserving of pity than of condemnation, 
at least from us. And even taking that fault at its 
worst, and not allowing of any mitigating circum- 
stances, surely it is not the only crime in existence. 
If the South is guilty of that one, the North has 
been guilty of crimes and villanies enough, even on 
this very negro question, to make our sympathy at 
least neutral, and deprive her of any right to share 
in it. And unless we are prepared to maintain that 
the fact of having succeeded to the inheritance of 
slavery is enough to deprive those who have so in- 
herited of all claim to be considered in the light of 
human beings, is there no sentiment to be evoked on 
behalf of a people who, for four years, have been 
making a struggle for their independence, such as, 
perhaps, has no parallel in history ? 

But, as I said, I do not think the decision of the 
question ought to be allowed to rest on sentimental 
grounds. If the Southerners have a right to with- 
draw from the Union, we ought to wish them success, 
even if the " peculiar institution" were as black as it 
is sometimes painted. And whether they have that 
right, depends on the answer that may be given to 
these three questions. If upon any one of them an 
affirmative is returned, cadit qucestio. 

1. Have nations any right to change their forms 
of government ? 
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2. Is this right stronger or weaker in the case of 
Americans ? 

3. Is Secession to be considered as rebellion at 
all? 

There are thus three stages. A person who would 
not admit the right of Naples to throw off the yoke 
of the Bourbons, might admit that the people of 
Western Virginia had the right to throw off the 
government of their State, and set up for themselves, 
though, of course, it would not follow that President 
Lincoln had any right to do it for them. And a 
person who might insist on the inhabitants of the 
Kanawha Valley being kept under the Eichmond 
Government whether they wished it or not, might 
still think that it was quite open to that Govern- 
ment to separate itself from the Federal Union. 

Let us suppose the answer to the first question to 
be No. We will suppose a stanch believer in what 
used to be called the Divine Eight of Kings, and 
now goes by that of the Cause of Order. No, says 
he. Eome, if she rose against the Pope — Venice, if 
she rose against Austria — would be grossly criminal. 
The movement which created the present kingdom of 
Italy was altogether abominable. It was very wrong 
in our ancestors to drive out James the Second, and 
in the Greeks to drive out the Turks. 

Well, but without entering into that question, 
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have not Americans, at any rate, a right to choose 
their own rulers? Is there no precedent in their 
history for such a thing? 

Yes, there is ; but it is a bad one. The success of 
the thirteen colonies does not prove them to have 
been in the right They had not even the beggarly 
excuse of being oppressed, as they themselves avowed. 
Franklin said that the revolt was upon a mere point 
of honour ; and he ought to have known something 
about it, as he had a good deal to do with getting it 
up. But, however this may have been, from the 
moment their independence was recognised matters 
entered upon a new phasa By that recognition, 
George the Third placed the American Government 
in the position which his own had held. 

But what government did he recognise ? Did he 
recognise the American Union as a single body ? He 
recognised nothing of the kind. He recognised the 
thirteen colonies as separate, independent, and sove- 
reign states. The Union was a creation of a later 
date. The States formed themselves into a federation 
for their common advantage, bound themselves to do 
or not to do certain specified acts, intrusted certain 
definite powers, or attributes of sovereignty, to the 
central government, and kept the rest to themselves. 
On the Divine Eight theory, the rebels are not the 
seceding States, but President Lincoln and those who 
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have aided him in trying to break off portions of 
those States, in order to form new ones. 

But the question of Secession is something beyond 
this. It is not a justifiable breach of law, for it is 
not a breach of law at alL I am not concerned with 
the proofs of this assertion, though they are so clear, 
I think, that he who runs may read. To bring for- 
ward excerpts from the Federal Constitution, or from 
those of the different States, in support of it, would 
be alike tedious and unnecessary. I think that the 
abundance of proof that exists on this subject has 
done the Southern cause more harm than good ; for 
its advocates, desirous of leaving nothing unsaid 
which might strengthen their case, have laid so 
much stress upon what Virginia said when she join- 
ed the Union, and what Kentucky said when she 
did so, and upon the way in which Washington and 
Hamilton, Madison and Jefferson expressed them- 
selves about it, that they have run the risk of en- 
tangling their rights as freemen in a maze of techni- 
calities. I shall avoid the danger and trouble of 
plunging into it, and content myself with saying that 
I believe that if, before seceding, South Carolina had 
referred her right to do so to any competent and im- 
partial tribunal in the world, her claim must have been 
admitted on strictly legal grounds, without any refer- 
ence to any motives she may have had for wishing it. 
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To persons who do not hold to the Divine Eight of 
government all this may seem superfluous, though 
from some of the arguments that one hears, one would 
think that, though the subjects of kings may revolt 
as they please, yet that the citizens of republics may 
not: in other words, free institutions are the only 
ones under which freedom is not to be allowed. But 
I believe many are to be found who, while admit- 
ting the right of the Southern States to secede, yet 
think them to have been wrong in exercising it. 
Their argument is that, though the North is commit- 
ting a great crime in preventing the others from doing 
what they have a right to do, yet that the South is 
not free from blame in provoking what she must 
have known to be war, for a mere caprice ; and that 
she not only provoked it, but commenced it. 

Now the only way in which this argument is to 
be met, is by a direct contradiction of every part of 
it. The Southerners did not secede from caprice, but 
from reasons which would have justified not only a 
secession but a rebellion. They did not provoke the 
war ; for all the provocation, if that name can be ap- 
plied to most unsparing threats and most virulent 
abuse for a long term of years, came from the North- 
ern Abolitionists. They did not commence it ; for 
the first act of war was Lincoln's perfidious attempt 
to throw supplies into Fort Sumter. And, finally, 
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they could not know that the Northerners would re- 
sist it by force ; for not only is there no provision for 
such resistance by the Constitution, but the feet that 
it would be illegal, and also both wicked and ridicu- 
lous, to attempt to coerce States into any course that 
they did not approve, has been attested by a chorus 
of voices from the days of Jefferson and Madison to 
those of Mr Secretary Seward and Horace Greeley. 
It is true that Seward and Greeley are now vehement 
supporters of the war. Philip drunk has reversed 
the judgment of Philip sober. I will do Mr Seward 
the justice to say that he is not drunk ; he only pre- 
tends to be. Consistency is not a virtue much af- 
fected by American politicians; and perhaps Mr 
Seward is as remarkable a case as could be found of 
the want of it.* 

* Mr Seward's opinions as to the legality of Secession found 
their expression, not very long ago, in rather a remarkable way. 
A New England senator, I presume an Abolitionist, presented 
to the House in which he sat a petition for the dissolution of 
the Union. The motion which he founded on it, met, be- 
sides himself, with only two supporters. Those two were Mr 
Seward and Mr Chase. The fact that both these men should 
have held, and that one of them should still hold, a seat in the 
Cabinet of the President, who is waging a long, bloody, and ter- 
rible war against an act much less strong than the measure for 
which they both voted, and one performed in the exercise of rights 
which he who remains in it has loudly avowed, would be quite 
incomprehensible except upon the supposition that the political 
morality of the North has sunk to the level of that of France in 
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However, I admit that if the South had seceded 
from mere caprice, there would have been much to 
condemn in her conduct, as she would have been 
guilty of a treason to the memory of her own greatest 
citizens. I think that she ought to be able to show 
cause why the destruction of Washington's work 
should not be considered in the light of a neglect of 
Washington's principles. If the onus probandi of 
the justifiableness of the war rests upon the North, 
that of the justifiableness of the secession may be held 
by those Americans who have had any love for their 
Union, to rest upon the South. 

Let us see what she can find to say for herself. 

the days of the Convention and of England in those of the Cabal. 
But whatever be the case with the ex-Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr Seward cannot avoid criticism by throwing the blame upon the 
circumstances under which he lives. The facts in his biography 
which have been aUuded to, taken in connection with the shame- 
ful episode of "OldWhitey," and the celebrated curry-comb, 
which is not saved from being disgraceful by being ludicrous, 
combine to make up a picture which is more remarkable than 
attractive. If Juvenal or Pope were to reappear in America at 
the present day, Mr Seward might have a chance of immortality. 



CHAPTEE II. 



THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH — PRESIDENTIAL 

ELECTIONS. 



To answer the question about what the South can 
say for herself, what excuse she can give for causing 
the disruption of a great federation, which has been 
looked upon by so many persons, not only in Ame- 
rica but in Europe, as the grand experiment of free- 
dom, it is necessary to look a little into its history. 

The very first thing, I suppose, that a glance at its 
history shows, is that the opposition between South 
and North has existed from the beginning. At the 
convention which framed the Federal Constitution, 
among the various antagonisms of the different States 
which were pointed out, this one was distinguished 
as the most important of all. Slavery had nothing 
to do with it, for at that time nearly all the Northern 
States had slaves as much as the Southern ones had. 
Yet even then the character of the two sections dif- 
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fered, as might have been expected in the descend- 
ants of Cavaliers and the descendants of Puritans ; 
and their interests were as much opposed to one 
another, to use the words of a speaker in that con- 
vention, as those of Eussia and Turkey. Unfortu- 
nately, the system of government which the Conven- 
tion adopted as the basis of the Federal Constitution 
was such as tended directly to aggravate the oppo- 
sition. 

I suppose the ablest of the great band of statesmen 
who presided over the formation of the American 
commonwealth was Alexander Hamilton, Scotchman 
by descent, West Indian by birth, New Yorker by 
residence. There was no more ardent supporter of 
American independence than he, no more daring 
soldier, and no more earnest politician. Yet though 
he was the most trusted confidant of the Eepublican 
leader Washington, and though he was the leader 
of the band which first made its way over our in- 
trenchments at Yorktown, he was a warm admirer of 
England and her institutions. I believe that nothing 
would have pleased him better than to have adopted 
our Constitution bodily — King, House of Lords and 
alL This, however, was out of the question, con- 
sidering the state of feeling in America ; and he pro- 
posed, as the next best thing, first a President for 
life, and then, as that would not do, a President for 
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ten years. Had either of these suggestions been 
adopted, the antagonism I have mentioned might 
have been kept under. A perpetual President, and 
in a less degree, one for a long term, would have had 
a direct interest in preventing the opposing sections 
from coming into direct collision with one another. 
A President for four years — for that was the term 
which, in spite of the counsels of Hamilton, in spite 
of the recommendation of its own committee, the 
Convention fixed upon — has no such interest. The 
frequency of presidential elections has the effect of 
keeping the community in a constant state of tur- 
moil and agitation. As a result of this, agitation be- 
comes a trade, and the President comes in hampered 
with pledges and promises, which he has to swallow 
by the hundred in order to obtain the votes of his 
party. His short term of office does not give him 
time to work these off, and have leisure for govern- 
ing for a few years, so as to promote the general 
welfare, even if he does not do his best to make 
things worse by intriguing with either faction, with 
the object of securing his own re-election. 

It becomes a matter of importance to inquire to 
whom the pledges and promises which are forced upon 
the expectant President are given. The answer to 
this question reveals what is perhaps the most power- 
ful of all the causes which have caused the fall of 
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the Great Eepublic. I need not describe how A me- 
rican elections are got up. If they were directly the 
work of the people it would be bad enough. The 
great interests of the South and the North were so 
strongly opposed to one another, and their distinctly 
marked geographical separation afforded so little 
chance of rubbing down asperities by constant con- 
tact, that there could be but slight hopes of anything 
like a permanent compromise between their repre- 
sentatives being attained or allowed; and universal 
suffrage, whatever be its other merits, does not tend 
to the election of the best men, but rather to that of 
the most fluent echoers of the cry of the hour. But, 
bad as this system may be held to be, the one 
which actually prevailed was worse. The real elec- 
tors were not the people, but a class of professional 
agitators. It is difficult at first to believe in the 
enormous power of which this class grew into the 
possession; and nothing short of the most striking 
evidence would make it at all credible. Unfortunately, 
however, such evidence exists. These men are not 
statesmen, and have never pretended to be; they 
simply look on politics as a means of making money. 
This is the way they go to work. 

Some little time before the presidential election 
comes on, the agitators of each party meet in conclave 
for the purpose of selecting their man. In the selec- 
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tion, ability and services to the State are not looked 
upon as any recommendation, but rather operate as a 
ground for exclusion. They do not want a man with 
any very strong opinions or a will of his own, but a 
pliable man, who will act as he is bid by his party, 
and those by whom the party is managed ; and the 
quality most in demand is insignificance. This great 
principle being kept in view, the election is made. 
In case the " caucuses " of the different States do not 
agree in the person they pitch upon severally, their 
representatives meet in a general party convention at 
some central place, and out of the different nominees 
of the local ones pick out that man who among them 
will answer their purposes best; and after having 
given the required number of promises- to the satis- 
faction of the members of it, the happy man goes 
forth to the people as the candidate of his party. 

The framers of the Constitution, in their desire, 
while adhering to the principle of popular election, 
to avoid the dangers of universal suffrage, devised 
the expedient of intrusting the choice of President 
to a select body of electors, whom the people were to 
nominate, but in whose hands, after they had been 
nominated, the matter was to be entirely left. But 
this difficulty did not long stand in the way of the 
managers. They did not only choose the President, 
but they chose the electors also ; and it came not to 
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matter much who the electors were, as they were 
simply delegates, pledged not to exercise any judg- 
ment at all, but simply to vote as they were bid; 
and this has been the system up to the present day. 
Under it, as may readily be seen, no individuality, 
no political diversity of opinion outside the great 
party lines, no minute shades of difference can, gen- 
erally speaking, be allowed to appear; and thus it 
has come to be said, and not without truth, that there 
is no country in the world whose inhabitants are so 
utterly deprived of independence in politics as are 
the citizens of the American Union. 

The effect of the way in which the election of 
President is managed is enough to canker the whole 
public life of the country. As I said, the electors of 
the chief magistrate have no power of choice, but are 
simply the delegates of two cliques of corrupt and 
unprincipled traders in politics, to whom one side is 
pledged to vote en masse for A, and the other pledged 
to vote en masse for B. A and B are probably two 
obscure men, with few antecedents, lest those ante- 
cedents should gain them enemies and cause a split 
in their party, and little strength of character, lest 
they should object to make all the promises required 
of them. It is perfectly well known beforehand 
which will be the President, as the majority in each 
State returns all the electors to which that State is 
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entitled. As soon as the election is over, every single 
office-holder of the Union, from the highest to the 
lowest, is turned out in order to satisfy promises; 
and of course, as the clamourers for official spoils 
multiply, offices have to be multiplied too. 

I am more concerned at present with the election of 
members of Congress than with that of the President. 
The same evils tell in their case, at least in the case 
of the House of Eepresentatives, though in a less de- 
gree. But even if these elections were so managed 
as to afford no room for direct corruption and job- 
bery, yet it is impossible that they should not be 
affected by the results of the temper and spirit which 
the quadrennial presidential battle produces on the 
popular mind. 

The evils which I have mentioned prevailed 
chiefly in the Northern States. That the South has 
been entirely free from them is not to be supposed ; 
but though her States are very democratic in habit 
and feeling, yet there is not in them the same jeal- 
ousy of all superiority, intellectual or other, as is to 
be found on the other side of the Potomac and Ohio. 
I think this has been shown of late, not only by the 
way in which they have unreservedly intrusted their 
executive and legislature, their army and navy, to the 
best men they could find, but also by the very judi- 
cious alterations which they made in the Constitution 

B 
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of the Union before adopting it as that of their Con- 
federacy. In one State, South Carolina, the mis- 
chievous effects of the system of elections have been 
completely obviated by the rule of leaving the nomi- 
nation of the choosers of the President to the State 
Legislature. 

The natural result of this was that the public men 
whom the South produced were, as a body, superior 
to those of the North. This gave them an influence 
more than proportional to their numbers. But in 
the particular matters which were the subject of 
Federal legislation this did not do much good : for 
numbers were plainly what were required. The 
want of the power of balancing the overwhelming 
weight of votes against them was felt with constantly 
increasing urgency. During the greater part of the 
history of the Union, they contrived to keep their 
heads above water by the alliance of the Northern 
Democrats, the party of States Eights and Conser- 
vatism. It has not been always that that party has 
been most deserving of sympathy. Few in this 
country would be disposed to take the part of the 
Virginian Democrat Jefferson against the New York 
Federalist Hamilton. But things are different now. 
The different factions which have succeeded one 
another in opposition to them have got further and 
further away from the principles of the Fathers of 
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the Union. They have become more and more the 
party of the North, of Northern interests as opposed 
to Southern. That there should be such a party, as 
one of the subordinate agents in moving the wheels 
of the State, is perhaps natural ; but the fact of that 
party's gaining the preponderance, coupled with that 
of the way elections have been managed in the 
North, has caused the disruption of the Union. 

For a long time things went on, not very well, but 
passably. The South and its allies got the honour of 
governing. The North got the dollars. The South- 
erners managed the foreign policy, carried through 
the successful war with Mexico, and more than once 
prevented an English war when their Northern kins- 
men were seized with an appetite for territory. But 
they had to pay a pretty heavy price for the honour 
of doing so. There was only one part of government 
that the North cared much about, and that part she 
was determined to have her own way. Let the 
South, if she likes, supply the officers of army 
and na^y, the orators, administrators, and diplo- 
matists. The North can humour her, for the North 
must have the control of taxation. 

This implies a good deal, as it is an important 
point There is, or was till lately, only one way in 
which Federal taxation could be raised to any large 
amount It was not to be tolerated that the free and 
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enlightened citizens of the Great Eepublic, where the 
Almighty Eagle spreads his catawampous wings in 
the setting sun, should be disturbed by the visits 
of the tax-gatherer. But the Bird of freedom did 
not object to customs duties, and customs duties 
would not only pay the Federal expenses to a very 
great extent, but also act as a protection to native 
manufacturers. The idea of making the benighted 
foreigners pay the cost of the best Government in 
creation, was pleasing alike to the patriotism and 
the smartness of the citizens ; and it was an addi- 
tional satisfaction to the pious manufacturers of New 
England, that they enjoyed thereby a pretty large 
bonus at the public expense. 

There was, however, this difficulty. It is needless 
to point out that the fact of a Federal union, with 
perfect free trade among all its component members, 
made it absolutely necessary that the duties on im- 
portations from abroad should be perfectly identical 
in all parts of it ; and there was a part of the Ameri- 
can Union to which this arrangement was by no means 
acceptable. The North was, or might be, self-sup- 
porting. It manufactured its own implements; it 
made its own clothing ; it grew its own corn. Its 
connection with Europe, as far as its own productions 
were concerned, consisted in selling its surplusage 
and receiving foreign gold in exchange. But with 
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the South it was very different. The Southern States 
were entirely dependent on foreigners for subsistence. 
They had, it is true, plenty of cattle. But the pro- 
ducts of their soil were only valuable as articles of 
commerce. The indigo of Virginia, the cotton of 
Georgia, the sugar of Louisiana, were all raised with 
the view to exportation either to the north or north- 
west, whence they got the greater part of their 
clothing and their food, or (and this is the point) to 
Europe, whence they got, or wished to get, the imple- 
ments necessaiy to the cultivation of their soil, and 
the preparation of its products for the market. 

Now, here was the pinch. The Southern States 
were not manufacturing States. They have no 
" native industry " to protect. New England, how- 
ever, was largely manufacturing ; and she hid 
"native industry " to protect. It was, therefore, as 
I said before, the interest of the South to have free 
trade, and that of the North to have heavy protective 
duties. If those duties could be made heavy enough 
to deter the Southerners from importing their neces- 
saries from Europe, it would be a splendid stroke of 
business for New England. And if they persisted 
in being so unpatriotic as to decline to buy inferior 
goods in order to foster the manufactures of the 
North, why, they must pay for the luxury of prefer- 
ring their own interests to those of their neighbours. 
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And this would be in two ways. First, indirectly — 
because they would pay by means of the customs 
the greater part of Federal expenditure, and thereby 
relieve the North of bearing its share of the cost of 
the Central Government ; and, secondly, directly — 
because the shipping and mercantile interests lying 
principally in the North, that part of the Union 
would realise a handsome profit on Southern im- 
portations, in the shape of freight, commission, and 
brokerage. 

To do this required some management. As the 
tariff was to apply to all parts of the Federation, it 
could not be a matter of discussion in the Assemblies 
of the different States. It was reserved for the 
decision of Congress. In that body, or those bodies, 
were assembled the representatives of the States 
which were for Protection and the States which were 
for Free Trade ; and between their opposing interests, 
the amount of that tariff must be settled by some 
sort of compromise. 

Now, it would have been quite intelligible if the 
Southern representatives had refused to accede to 
any tariff at all, as they might fairly have said that 
since they did not expect the North to pay anything 
for their benefit, they did not see why they should 
be expected to pay anything for that of the North. 
They did not, however, take this line. The struggle 
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for National Independence was but lately finished, 
and had left behind it friendly feelings, which had 
made them willing to make sacrifices for the sake of 
union and cordiality. The Northern States were not 
without a corresponding feeling. But the maimer of 
showing it in the two sections was different. The 
Southerners made sacrifices for the sake of union, at 
their own expense ; the Northerners made theirs at 
the expense of the negro. 

One of the representatives of South Carolina, 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, proposed in the Con- 
vention that no alteration should be made on the 
duties levied on imports without the consent of two- 
thirds of the members of Congress. The proposal was 
opposed by one of his own colleagues, on the express 
ground that it indicated a want of confidence in their 
Northern brethren, who had shown a desire to con- 
ciliate them, and ought to have some return made 
for their kindness. It was true that the Northern 
kindness was cheap. I thiijk this will appear on the 
examination of what it consisted of. 

One concession which it was proposed to make, 
and which was supposed to deserve a great deal by 
way of return, consisted of an offer to assist the 
Southerners by force to put the negroes down, in 
case of any rising on the part of the latter. The 
Southern members replied to this, that they were 
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much obliged, but they did not want any assistance : 
they were quite able to defend themselves in case the 
negroes revolted, but they had not the remotest fear 
of their wanting to do so. Events have shown that 
the judgment of the South is more reliable than the 
honesty of the North. 

However, it must be said that the Northerners 
professed to have made other concessions to the 
South. They consented to pass what is called the 
Fugitive Slave Law. I do not know whether any 
peculiar disgrace attaches to them for doing so. But 
if there does, it may be palliated by the fact that it 
was supported by the weight of the great name of 
Washington ; and that Washington's influence was 
enormous in the Convention was not, I think, a 
matter of blame to that body. Washington was a 
slave-owner himself, though I can hardly suppose 
that he allowed that fact to have much weight with 
him: albeit I cannot altogether regard him as a 
stainless hero, he was above any taint of selfishness ; 
and, as I said, he was strongly in favour of this 
measure. But the Convention had a better excuse 
for this law than could be supplied by the cloak of 
any name however splendid. For the feeling about 
slavery, which exists so strongly at the present day, 
was hardly known at that time. The American 
Declaration of Independence, in stating that all men 
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are born equal, did not mean that general statement 
to apply to slaves, anymore than Pericles or Licinius 
Stolo would have done, if they had asserted the same 
thing. It may be rather disgusting to think so, but 
I am afraid it is true. What the French lady said of 
her footman when she was asked why she allowed 
him to bring her chocolate to her when she was 
en deshabille, " Appelles-tu (ja un homme ? " expresses 
the feeling which then existed, not indeed univer- 
sally, but very generally, in the minds of the whites 
towards the blacks ; and it existed much more 
strongly in the North than in the South. 

This is, however, rather beside the question. It 
is hardly worth while discussing the justifiableness 
of a concession made by North to South, for it 
was not a real concession at all So far from that, 
though the actual proposer was a Southerner, his 
motion was founded on a petition from the Northern 
State of Pennsylvania, some of whose citizens com- 
plained of having personally suffered from the want of 
it. At the time of the Convention, slavery was not 
the distinguishing mark between North and South, 
for the Northern States had slaves just as much as 
their Southern neighbours had. There was one ex- 
ception, and only one. Massachusetts had no slaves. 
That canny State had come to the perfectly correct 
conclusion that in her climate slave labour was 
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unprofitable, and that her negroes were an incon- 
venience. So she had got rid of the "peculiar 
institution" by converting them from slaves into 
. . . . freemen? No; into cash — for she sold 
them to whoever cared to buy, and thus reaped the 
double advantage of ridding herself of an encum- 
brance, and realising a pretty handsome profit in the 
process of doing so. I do not know whether she 
considered that she attained any moral elevation 
thereby : probably not, not because she had any 
objection to glory in the contemplation of her own 
virtue, but because it would not occur to her to think 
whether the negroes could have any rights at all 
Of one thing I am certain, and that is, that if New 
England had considered that slavery could by any 
possibility be made to pay, she would never have 
given it up. That cluster of States presented, and still 
presents, the hardest and most merciless specimens 
of humanity that probably the world has ever wit- 
nessed. Liberty and Protestantism have never worn 
so unamiable and forbidding an aspect as among the 
descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

It would hardly have been necessary to explain 
so fully why the Fugitive Slave Law was not a con- 
cession on the part of the North towards the South, 
but that it has been the fashion so to represent it. 
I believe that there are some people in England who 
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are under the impression that it was proposed within 
the last few years, by Mr Mason of the "Trent" 
outrage, and that it was carried through by the 
enormous preponderance of Southern votes in Con- 
gress ; so it is not useless to mention that it was 
passed in the Convention which framed the Constitu- 
tion of 1788 — that it was founded on a petition from 
the State of Pennsylvania — that it was approved by 
Washington — and that it was passed without a single 
dissentient voice. 

However, though the Fugitive Slave Law cannot 
be considered in the light of a real concession from 
North to South, yet there was another provision of 
the Constitution to which that name can be justly 
applied. It was this. Of the two Houses of Con- 
gress, the Senate was to represent the States, and the 
members were to be returned accordingly, small or 
large having equal weight. But the House of Ee- 
presentatives was to be returned according to popu- 
lation, each member to represent so many voters. 
In both Houses the returns were made by the States, 
for the notion of electoral districts did not enter 
into the heads of the framers of the Constitution ; 
nor, indeed, is it likely that the State legislatures, to 
whom it was submitted for ratification, would have 
adopted it. But while, in the Upper House of Con- 
gress, Ehode Island had as much power as Massa- 
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chusetts, and Delaware as Virginia, in the other House 
the votes of Massachusetts and Virginia, should they 
coalesce, would swamp those of the two others many 
times over. As between North and South, the pre- 
ponderance in respect of population was so clearly in 
favour of the former, that a combination of her repre- 
sentatives would have the power of carrying through 
the Lower House of Congress any measure that they 
pleased; and it was in view of the possibility of such 
a combination the South made this proposal She 
proposed, that in the apportionment of votes, negroes 
should be counted as part of the population, in the 
proportion of three votes for every five persons oi 
colour. There was, as might have been expected, some 
opposition to this ; but it was finally admitted into 
the Constitution; and the South had reason to be 
grateful for the assistance of those Northern members 
whose support gave her the majority. I believe that 
thi3 is sometimes supposed to mean, that masters 
should have three votes for every five slaves they 
have. Slaves do not accumulate in the possession 
of individuals as they used to do among the 
luxurious Eomans, or even in the Dark Ages. Still, 
there are several masters in the South who are the 
owners of several hundred negroes, and I believe there 
are two persons who actually possess over a thousand 
each. If those two persons, besides their own votes, 
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could each dispose of six hundred more on the 
strength of their slaves, the Southerners might well 
be called aristocrats. But it is not the case. The 
regulation was made for the purpose, not of founding 
an oligarchy, but of protecting the South against the 
dangers of Northern preponderanca The contriv- 
ance was clumsy and illogical, and has proved quite 
nugatory in practice ; but it shows that the Northern 
leaders, or some of them, were not then as inimical 
to the South as their successors have been. 

In spite, however, of the insufficiency, which must 
even then have been apparent, of this concession to 
enable the weaker section to balance the stronger, 
the South was contented to accept it as a sign of a 
moderate and conciliatory disposition on the part of 
her rivals. And, as for the future, she trusted to 
good-luck ; to the abilities of her own statesmen ; to 
the chance that the new States which were to be 
formed, might find that their interests were not 
identical with those of New England; and to the 
probability that there would always be a sufficiency 
of sensible and moderate men in the North to check 
the overweening selfishness of their fellows, and 
whose votes might be relied on in her support, 
if she had to resist attempts at exclusive sectional 
legislation. 

So Pinckney's proposed guarantee was given up, or 
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supported feebly. He did not even carry his own 
colleagues with him, and the vote of South Carolina 
(for the votes in the Convention were taken not by 
heads, but by States) was registered against the 
motion of her distinguished citizen. It must be set 
to the credit of the South, that her States did not 
support it with their full strength, as it shows an 
absence of desire to secure themselves against their 
sisters, and a confidence in the good faith of the 
latter, which must be considered laudable, though 
events have shown it to be mistaken. If they had 
so supported it, it might perhaps have saved the 
Union. 

So, here we have North and South, with directly 
opposing interests, chained together, and unable, from 
the nature of the case, to agree to differ, as England 
and Scotland have done on the question of the 
Church Establishment. And the difference was 
even more irreconcilable than between England and 
Scotland. It is probable, or at least conceivable, 
that the mass of Scotchmen might have got accus- 
tomed to an Episcopal Church, if it had had the 
good sense to abstain from persecuting ; and though 
it would probably have been more exclusively Cal- 
vinistic than that of England is, and although there 
would have been always a good deal of dissent, yet 
I do not think that the single fact of Episcopacy 
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would have made it intolerable for ever. But such a 
cause of quarrel as that which existed between Eng- 
land and America, was one which the lapse of time 
could only embitter. No amount of habit was likely 
to make Virginia and the Carolinas think it desirable 
that they should pay the taxes of the Northerners for 
them ; and, though it might happen that the men of 
the other section, following the lead of their great 
statesman, Alexander Hamilton, should become con- 
verts to the doctrines of Adam Smith, yet the fact 
of the Union was likely to prevent their doing so. 
First, because the same reason, which would make 
the South feel keenly the evils of a protective 
system, would make the North feel them very little ; 
and, secondly, because the opposition to that system, 
on the part of one section of the Union, would make 
its retention a point of honour with the other, and 
cause it to become the centre of a number of other 
ideas, which would gather round it, and create in its 
behalf a feeling of something like patriotism. On 
both sides, the feeling, instead of being smoothed 
down by time, was likely to be deepened by it. And 
it did not require deepening. For even at the time of 
the Convention, when, if ever, the people of the two 
sections were disposed to draw together, and to be- 
lieve that their interests might be in accordance with 
one another, a speaker was found to say, as I have 
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already mentioned, that the interests of New England 
and those of the South were as different, one from the 
other, as those of Eussia and Turkey. Nor do I be- 
lieve that any attempt was made to contradict him. 

The natural course that would recommend itself to 
a dispassionate looker-on would be, that as it was 
impossible that, with such conflicting interests, the 
two sections should get on comfortably together, they 
had better agree to separate. But this did not suit 
either party. Both North and South were fired with 
the recollection of their successful War of Inde- 
pendence, and with not unnatural, though perhaps 
somewhat vulgar, notions about the glorious destinies 
and 'tarnation bigness of the Union; and, besides, 
the North had her own private reasons for wish- 
ing to keep up the connection, as supplying the 
means of relieving her from the burden of taxation. 
I do not suppose that the Northern statesmen who 
attended the Convention quite realised what a good 
thing their countrymen would make out of it, nor do 
I suppose that, if they had realised it, the prospect 
would have given them much pleasure. But the 
idea of separating the States into two Unions, would 
have seemed to them only less preposterous and 
abominable than that of trying to prevent such 
separation, should it ever be desired, by force of 
arms. 
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The next best thing, if they could not make up 
their minds to separate, would have been to have had 
a strong centralised government. It might have 
been a Protectorate, such as Cromwell's was to have 
been, in which the Protector was to nominate his 
own successor ; or it might have been a Presidency 
for life, to be filled up in whatever way might be 
selected. I suppose these would be unobjectionable 
forms of expressing the odious ideas of hereditary 
and elective monarchy. The only drawback about it 
would have been, that the Chief of the State must 
have had abundance of power, to keep the two 
sections from quarrelling — power to legislate, so as to 
promote the interests of one, without doing harm to 
those of the other — and power to prevent them from 
taking the law into their own hands to each other's 
detriment. In other words, he must have been as 
much of a despot as the present Emperor of the 
French. And even that would not have been 
enough. For they would require not only a 
monarchy, but a monarch, and a succession like 
Augustus, or Leo the Isaurian * or Charlemagne, or 
Peter the Great. 

* The name of Leo the Isaurian, Emperor of Constantinople in 
the early part of the eighth century, is probably less familiar than 
any of the others, but he was great enough to deserve to be bracketed 
with them, and, what is more, his is the example most to the 
point. The others ruled by representing with ability and justice 

C 
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But no: if separation was bad, monarchy was 
worse, at least so it was thought then, though it 
rather looks as if the North did not think so now. 
And a Federal democracy it was, and was to remain. 
The States of the North, and the States of the South, 
refused to take either the course which might have 
obviated the necessity of conflict, or the course 
which, with good luck, might have moderated its 
vehemence; and they determined to fight it out. 
History has often seen specimens of a similar con- 
flict. There are two specific characters, which have 
been opposed to each other in almost every age of 
the world. This opposition has come so often, that 
one would fhinlr that nature had a particular pleasure 
in setting them together, in order to see which will 
prevail. The cases are always distinguished from 

the preponderance of one strong race over a multitude of weaker 
ones. Leo, besides having to resist the attacks of a powerful and 
encroaching enemy, with only such means as could be supplied 
him by a society disorganised, enfeebled, and corrupt, had to 
govern an empire composed of numerous distinctly marked races, 
all mutually antagonistic, and none strong enough to take the 
lead over the others. And yet he succeeded in forming a system 
of government strong enough to bind them all firmly together, 
without identifying itself with any one of them, and stable 
enough to maintain itself for five centuries against formidable 
enemies without, and the yet worse dangers of incapacity and 
corruption within. This work of binding together nationalities of 
not very different degree's of power, but differing in almost every 
other respect, was exactly what was wanted in the United States. 
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one another by fresh shades of character being intro- 
duced to prevent them from being absolutely iden- 
tical; but a general family resemblance runs through 
the whole. One character is that of an open, free- 
handed, manly being, generally fond of pleasure, full 
of impulses which on the whole are generous ones, 
not deficient in ability, and ability sometimes of a 
high order, careless, self-confident, rather arrogant, 
and sometimes not very scrupulous. The other is of 
a different type: crafty, cold-blooded, intensely selfish, 
clear in the perception of what he wants, and deter- 
mined to get it at any cost, often inferior to his 
antagonist in talent, but superior to him in the 
obstinacy with which he pursues his object — an 
obstinacy which is rarely shaken by any feeling of 
mercy, or by any shrinking from meanness or crime. 
It is also a part of their respective characters that, 
while the first is sometimes a free-thinker, and, if he 
is religious, does not say much about it, the second 
makes a great parade of godliness, and that not 
necessarily out of hypocrisy, but because he' has 
great faith in the externals of religion; and in fact 
is apt to be extremely superstitious. The earliest 
instance of this antagonism that we know of was 
displayed more than seventeen centuries B.C., in the 
persons of Esau and Jacob; and it was only the 
opportune death of one of the parties, just as the 
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struggle was commencing, which has prevented us 
from seeing it renewed on a very great scale in the 
century in which we live. 

I have described these two characters rather in the 
abstract than with any particular reference ; and so 
far from holding that these types are reproduced in 
every instance with perfect exactness, I am not sure 
if there is a single one to which the words I have 
used can apply without some sort of alteration. I 
will not, therefore, be responsible for the precise 
applicability of everything I have said, or have it 
considered in the light of an attempt to depict the 
character of any individual or people. I say people, 
though this proviso refers rather to the case of 
individuals ; for the antagonism I have mentioned 
has been seen more than once in the case of nations, 
as well as in the case of men. If it had not been so, 
I should not have been excused in saying anything 
about it hera 

Well, Jacob and Esau — Jacob of the North, and 
Esau of the South — knowing perfectly well that their 
interests, or supposed interests, are incompatible, and 
probably not without a suspicion that their tempers 
are no less so, make up their minds to keep house 
together. They will not intrust anybody with full 
power to manage their affairs for them, so as to force 
them to make mutual concessions for their common 
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advantage. They insist on sending their representa- 
tives to Washington, not to act as statesmen for the 
general good, but to vote as delegates according to 
the injunctions of their respective States; and the 
two sections having irreconcilable interests, Con- 
gress cannot legislate so as to suit both. So that, 
unless its members are fully possessed with a spirit 
of statesmanlike moderation, and the citizens, whose 
delegates they are, with the spirit of Christian 
charity, the chances are that there will be questions 
to be settled which will test the solidity of the 
Union. 

Alas ! there is but little hope that any such spirit 
will prevail. It is difficult to make individuals, even 
if they are tolerably sensible and well-educated, feel 
that it is wise to sacrifice what they imagine to 
be their own interest for the sake of the general 
good. It would be still more difficult to induce 
an ordinary constituency to do so; and to suc- 
ceed in impressing such an idea on the mass of 
citizens of a State, with whom selfishness would take 
the form of patriotism, would be, humanly speaking, 
impossible. If there were any real reasons for the 
sacrifice, they would perhaps not be very clear to an 
educated gentleman. They would seem of no import- 
ance to a ten-pound householder. And to the greater 
part of the voters, under a system of universal suf- 
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frage, they would seem anti-national, not to say trea- 
sonous. 

I am not finding fault with all this. If the citizen 
of Massachusetts or New York satisfied himself that 
the interests of his State were bound up with Pro- 
tection, it was his duty to vote for Protection. To a 
New Yorker, his country is the State of New York. 
To that State attach the interests and duties which 
attach people all over the world to their respective 
countries. Within its limits is the home wherein he 
was born : with it are connected his earliest associa- 
tions, his most important duties, his nearest interests ; 
the family to which he belongs, the neighbours and 
acquaintance with whom he is most brought in con- 
tact, all reside there ; and his relations with them are 
regulated by its laws. His life and property are 
protected by its officers ; his lawsuits, if he has any, 
must be settled in its courts. The only military force 
that he is likely to see much of, unless indeed he 
happen to be anywhere near one of those points 
which in different parts of the country are given into 
the charge of the forces belonging to the Federation, 
is it3 militia ; and generally, in all matters in which 
an ordinary person ever comes in contact with Gov- 
ernment, the only Government which he is obliged 
to be acquainted with is that of the State of New 
York. No doubt he feels himself exalted by the 
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thought that New York is a member of a great and 
powerful union of States, which, to the eyes of 
foreigners, presents the appearance of a single body, 
and which would resent an injury done to its mem- 
bers as if it were done to the whole. No doubt he 
is proud of the greatness, both in extent and in 
resources, of the aggregate of States and Territories 
of which that Union is composed. No doubt, as a 
citizen of the Union, he feels a jealousy of the aggres- 
sions, or what he would call such, of France in 
Mexico, and Spain in San Domingo, which, in the 
mere character of citizen of New York, he would not 
feel. No doubt there are ways in which he has 
duties towards the Union direct. But those duties 
are of a secondary order. He belongs to the Re- 
public of the United States, because he belongs to 
the Republic of New York. " Siamo Veneziani, 
poi CristiaIli. ,, 

So that the New Yorker or the Bostonian is not 
only entitled, but bound, to think more of the 
interests of New York or Massachusetts than of those 
of the Union. But, if he is a member of the Federal 
Congress, he has other duties to bear in mind. At a 
European Congress the representative of England is 
right in standing up for purely English interests, for 
he is there purely as the representative of England ; 
and he knows that if on some question vitally affect- 
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ing, say Eussia, lie succeeds in getting a majority 
against her, Eussia has nothing to do except to refuse 
to be bound by its decision; and therefore he is 
under no obligation to consider Eussian interests at 
all But if the decision was binding on Eussia, and 
if European Congresses were in the habit of coming 
to general resolutions on points which now each 
State decides for itself, or by special treaty with 
others, then the English representative would be 
bound to look at the question with Eussian glasses, 
as well as with English ones. 

The conflicting duties towards the State and 
towards the Union might in many cases be recon- 
ciled by a feeling that it could never be for the 
advantage of the Union to legislate against the in- 
terests of any of the States which compose it. In our 
recent treaty with France, the only real argument 
against the large concessions which our Government 
made, was that which maintained that if we had not 
been so ready to give everything up, we might have 
got more in exchange. There was some force in this : 
for the fact of our being too ready to surrender deprived 
us of the means of negotiating a similar treaty for our 
mutual advantage in future. But in itself, the more 
we gave up, the better for ourselves as well as for 
them; and if France had not had any duties on 
importation, we might have taken off all ours, not as 
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a piece of kindness, but on the purest principles of 
self-interest. And upon an enlightened view of what 
was best for themselves, the Northerners might have 
come to the conclusion that what benefited the 
South would benefit themselves also. But, unhap- 
pily, they are possessed with the idea that their 
interests demand protection ; and there is no doubt 
that protection to their industry is a grievous injury 
to the South. 

Had they separated, each section would have fol- 
lowed its own system without quarrelling, at least un- 
less, as would not have been unlikely, some of the in- 
habitants of the Northern States, and especially those 
of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania had 
found out that freedom of commerce had its advan- 
tages. Had they had a despotic ruler, with a head like 
Cromwell's, and a large army to fall back upon, some 
sort of perpetual compromise might have been forced 
upon them. But such an idea was not to be heard 
of. They must have a Federal Union, and they must 
have it on pure democratic principles. All matters, 
and especially those relating to taxation, must be 
settled by the process of counting noses ; and which- 
ever section has fewest noses goes to the wall. 

I think it is pretty clear how this must end ; but 
surely it may be postponed for a little at least. We 
have free institutions, and free institutions, if they 
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are worth anything, ought to produce statesmen, 
ought to produce men who can see that, if there 
is to be a Union at all, it must rule its policy ao 
as to be for the interest of all. But the Union is 
composed of States, and the voters must think first 
of the interests of their own communities, and return 
men who will promote them. Are there no men 
who will have sense to know what is best, and in- 
fluence enough to prevent their countrymen from 
rushing into the gulf which is opening beneath their 
feet? Even if their voices be for a time drowned 
in the uproar of faction, they must be heard at last. 
A mob may be insane, misguided, led away by 
factious bunkum and mistaken ideas about what 
is for its advantage; but there is generally some 
heart in the masses, and the opinion of good and 
wise men must generally have its weight. Hamilton 
is gone, and Franklin, and Adams, and the great 
succession of Virginian Presidents, who were the 
glory of the early days of the Hepublic; but it 
cannot be that all the genius and all the virtue of 
America have been buried in their graves. They 
have surely left sow- representatives behind them. 

It is a poor look-out for a country if its hopes of 
good government depend enth-ely on the excited 
mob forgetting its passions and supposed interests 
at the bidding of men who scorn to make use of the 
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arts by which popular favour is acquired But poor 
as that chance is, it does not exist for the Ameri- 
cans. The mob is not left to its own sweet will, its 
own genuine impressions ; if it were, it is very 
doubtful whether it would go right As things 
actually stand, it is almost certain to go wrong ; for 
the people move like sheep in the way pointed out 
by their party conventions, and those conventions 
are completely in the hands of the professional 
traders in politics. 

I have mentioned these conventions, or caucuses, 
already ; but I have not mentioned the great spring 
which sets them in motion. Those who rule in them 
are not statesmen, desirous of securing the prevalence 
of what they think the best principles of govern- 
ment Neither are they ambitious men, impelled 
by a thirst for notoriety and fame ; they are simply 
intriguers, whose object is to get as laige a share 
of the spoils of office as they can. The patronage of 
the President is enormous; and he is expected to 
make use of it so as to reward those who have voted 
for him. Of course it would be right enough that 
any vacancies which may occur should be filled up 
from the ranks of his own partisans. But, as we 
have seen, this is not enough for the caucusmongers. 
They will not be content with anything less than 
the whole patronage of the Union ; and consequently 
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every new President that comes into office does so 
with such an enormous load of people clamouring 
to be paid for their votes, that he has to turn out 
every soul who holds any office of whatever kind 
under the Federal Government, from the secretary 
of state to the keeper of the smallest country post- 
office, in order to satisfy them. I need not say what 
a beneficial effect this must have on the transaction 
of public business. One of the articles of the new 
Constitution of the Southern Confederacy has been 
devised in order to obviate the possibility of such a 
state of things. 

But if the caucusmongers are to be bought, they 
must have something to sell; and if they are to have 
the power of making the President, they must do 
something to earn it. It is not to be supposed that 
they maintain their influence by the display of en- 
lightened wisdom and power of discrimination. They 
have to work on the electors, at least by implication, 
by the same motives that actuate themselves. The 
lower classes of the people will have the smaller 
offices, those which the caucusmongers despise for 
themselves, and also plentiful doses of bombastic 
flattery in the " star-spangled banner" style, which is 
grateful to their ears. But canny New England, as 
represented by her manufacturers, must have some- 
thing more ; she must influence legislation, and have 
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a congress which will do as she wishes ; and the 
caucusmongers, among whom doubtless many New 
England manufacturers are to be found, are only too 
happy to do all that is asked for them in this respect. 
It would be unfair to represent the North as un- 
animous on this tariff question from the very begin- 
ning. It is only as time advances that its full danger 
has become apparent. There was, and is, a strong 
party in the North, not without a strong Northern 
esprit de corps, but not anxious to push matters to 
extremities; its members are zealous for the Con- 
stitution, zealous for State rights, zealous for the 
preservation of the Union, and fully conscious that 
it can only be preserved by a conciliatory policy as 
between the different sections. As may be imagined, 
most of the Northern statesmen, as opposed to the 
politicians, are to be found in this party; and they 
have generally guided it so as to check the ultra- 
Northern tendencies of their fiercer and more short- 
sighted countrymen. They have generally, there- 
fore, been considered as the Mends of the South; 
and their superior ability and greater political skill 
having generally given them a preponderating share 
in those parts of the government of the Union which 
foreigners are brought most in contact with, there 
has arisen a very common idea in Europe that the 
South has hitherto had everything her own way, and 
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has seceded in a fit of the sulks because she has at 
last failed in carrying an election, like a baby crying 
at not being helped first to pudding. A slight ac- 
quaintance with the history of Federal legislation 
will show that the South was very far indeed from 
having things her own way; and that on questions 
which were to her of paramount importance she not 
only did not have her own way, but was completely 
powerless and at the mercy of those whose cold- 
blooded selfishness drove them to act towards her 
in a fashion which might to a looker-on have 
seemed to be dictated by the most relentless and 
malignant hatred. 



CHAPTEE III 



THE BATTLE OF THE TARIFFS — NULLIFICATION 

AND COMPROMISE. 



The history of the long battle on the subject of 
the tariffs, which was so fiercely waged between the 
Northern and Southern sections of the Union for 
upwards of a quarter of a century, deserves to be 
narrated with a greater abundance of detail than I 
either can or wish to bestow upon it. But in mak- 
ing an attempt to account for the disruption of the 
Union, it is impossible to avoid dwelling for a short 
time on this, the most powerful of the causes of 
which that disruption has been the result. 

The antagonism between North and South on this 
point had been signalled at the time of the Conven- 
tion as one of the greatest dangers which the young 
Eepublicwas likely to be called upon to face ; but it 
was not till the second decade of this century that the 
antagonism found its expression in Congress, and in 
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Federal legislation. Since that time it has gone on 
increasing. When once it had been started, it could 
hardly avoid doing so. What one party fancied to be 
its life, was in no fancy, but in reality, the death of 
the other. The former, the Protectionist party, was 
perhaps the strongest at first, and its strength was 
continually increased. The people among whom it 
existed had a hereditary character for being hard, 
selfish, intolerant, and merciless beyond probably any 
other that has existed on the face of the earth. They 
had known too little adversity to have learnt mode- 
ration, and been fed too long upon bunkum to have 
learned modesty. They would not yield an inch out 
of respect for the rights and feelings of others, and if 
they had an advantage, would not refrain from press- 
ing it to the uttermost. There will be people in 
every state who will do this ; and it is the duty of 
governments to keep them from encroaching too 
much. But this duty the Government of the United 
States could not perform. In the first place, it has 
not the power. In the second, it was ingeniously 
contrived so as to foster the evils which it ought to 
have prevented, to an extent which no other consti- 
tution ever devised has been able to approach ; for 
no other government has ever provided such a ma- 
chinery for disturbance as the quadrennial election of 
the President. Not only does it excite passions, but 
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it invites the repetition of factious pledges. At every 
recurrence of that event, the support of the Northern 
voters had to be bought by promises of higher and 
yet higher protective duties. If it had not been for 
this, it is conceivable that even New England might 
at length have been satisfied. Had the legislature 
and the government been permanent, they might have 
exacted a pretty high tariff, if nothing less would 
serve them, and been content to let it remain. But 
if there is a grand upsetting of everything every four 
years, and if at every recurrence of that period the 
party wirepullers come forward, bidding for support 
for their respective nominees, by trying which can 
make the highest promises, to be fulfilled at the ex- 
pense of their neighbours, it is hardly in human 
nature — it certainly is not in New England nature — 
to resist the temptation of trying to make a profit 
out of the circumstance. 

I have represented this tariff question as entirely 
the result of the criminal selfishness of the North, 
worked upon, for their own factious purposes, by a 
set of clever though ignorant dealers in politics, con- 
sidered not as a science but as an article of trade. 
And I mean so to represent it. The honest Protec- 
tionists of this country, who prefer a high tariff on 
necessaries, on its own merits, and as a matter of 
public policy, have few parallels in the American 

D 
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Union. The question has been viewed there, simply 
as a question between North and South, as a ques- 
tion as to how much hard cash the free and en- 
lightened citizens of the former can get out of the 
pockets of the latter. I hardly suppose that any one 
who believes the account I have given of the way 
things are managed, will require much proof of this. 
If he does require one, here it is for him. 

The very first act of Federal legislation on this 
subject was in 1816 ;* and part of that measure con- 
sisted in a reduction of tariff. The particular depart- 
ment of native industry from which, to a certain ex- 
tent, protection was removed, was indigo. I think 
that this in itself was a good thing ; for certainly the 
indigo duties were high, and probably ought to have 
been reduced. But the point of the matter is this. 
Indigo was as entirely a Southern production as 
cotton is now; and along the whole coast of the 
Atlantic, from the frontier of Pennsylvania to the 
frontier of Florida, it was a staple of great import- 
ance. It occurred to the New Englanders that, at 
the same time that they secured heavy bounties for 
their own shipping and woollens, they might pay 
their homage to the doctrines of Adam Smith, which 
were also those of Hamilton, and do it out of the 

* That is, as Protection: customs duties had been levied before, 
but only for revenue. 
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pockets of the Southerners, by cutting down the indigo 
duties; and they managed to succeed in doing so. 
I do not know whether the Southern representatives 
made much of a fight on the subject : whether they 
did or not, they accepted the reduction as a fact, and 
acquiesced in it. But it became a little too strong, 
when they found that the Northerners, who were so 
anxious to be free-traders at their expense, would do 
nothing on behalf of that doctrine at their own ; and 
not only would they not diminish the duties from 
which they themselves derived a profit, but they kept 
on increasing and increasing them. As regularly as 
the Presidential elections came round — that is to say, 
every four years — the tariffs (not on indigo, but on 
what the North produced) were raised, in fulfilment 
of pledges given to buy Northern votes. 

At last, in 1828, when, after the tariff had been 
altered to please New England three times, it was 
proposed to alter it again in the same interest, the 
South, which had been vainly struggling against the 
incoming tide of Protection all this time, resolved to 
make an attempt to save herself in another way than 
by dead opposition. She had reason. Under the 
government of the Northern majority she was rapidly 
approaching the verge of ruin. In spite of the large 
exports which her industry enabled her to make, 
amounting (in four staples alone) to the value of 
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eight hundred million dollars during the half century 
which had elapsed since the Eevolution — in spite of 
this she was sinking lower and lower. " A universal 
pressure for money — not enough for current expenses 
— the price of all property down — the country droop- 
ing and languishing — towns and cities decaying — and 
the frugal habits of the people pushed to the extreme 
of universal self-denial, for the preservation of their 

family estates It is Federal legislation which 

has worked this ruin. Under this legislation the 
exports of the South have been made the basis of 
Federal revenue. The amount annually levied upon 
imported goods to defray the expenses of the Govern- 
ment, are deducted out of the price of their cotton, 
rice, and tobacco, either in the diminished price 
which they receive for these staples in foreign 
ports, or in the increased price which they pay for 
the articles which they consume at home. Virginia, 
the Carolinas, and Georgia, may be said to defray 
three-fourths of the annual expense of supporting 
the Federal Government ; and of this great sum an- 
nually furnished by them, nothing, or next to nothing, 
is returned to them in the shape of Government ex- 
penditure. That expenditure flows in an opposite 
direction — it flows northward in one uniform, unin- 
terrupted, and perennial stream. This is the reason 
why wealth disappears in the South and rises up in 
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the North Federal legislation does all this. It does 
it by the simple process of eternally taking away 
from the South, and returning nothing to it." 

This brings in another element Not only is the 
South to find all the money, but the North is to get 
all the profit. Not only by being relieved from 
taxation, not only indirectly by protection to her 
manufacturers, but by direct bounties from the public 
purse. The patronage of the Union is almost entirely 
given to Northerners. Perhaps the South may get a 
little too ; but what sensible man would think of 
wasting his loaves and fishes in bribing those who 
have not the power to make their support worth 
buying ? This is rather galling ; but worse is behind. 
The money which the Government ought to spend 
in useful works all over the Union goes almost 
entirely to the North. So that while New England 
and New York get abundance of things done for 
them with Southern money, the South finds her 
interests grossly neglected, and suffers a good deal in 
consequence. I will take one single example. 

The whole coast of the States, though abundantly 
provided with harbours, is somewhat unsafe from 
sandbanks, sunken reefs, &c, and therefore has a 
great need of lighthouses. These it is the business 
of the Central Government to provide. The way in 
which this duty is fulfilled is a fair specimen of the 
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spirit which actuates the men by whom the depart- 
ment is managed. The coast-line of the Northern 
States is about 800 miles in length. That of the 
Southern States is about 2500, or more than three 
times as long. Will it be believed that though the 
latter is fully as hazardous, and as much in want of 
safeguards for navigation as the former, the amount 
of lighthouses provided for it is not more than half of 
that provided for the North, perhaps hardly even that? 
And it should be noticed that this gratifies the North 
in three ways — First, By the employment of labour in 
the erection of lighthouses in the North ; secondly, 
By the discouragement, through the non-erection of 
them in the South, of any Southern shipping interest 
that might arise ; thirdly, By forcing foreign trade, 
which naturally would have gone to the latter as 
being the principal market, to pass through the 
hands of Boston and New York, whose citizens have 
reaped a pretty handsome profit thereby. 

I am digressing shamefully, and must return. I 
said that in 1828 the South resolved that, as she 
could not succeed in protecting herself by dead oppo- 
sition to the rising flood of Northern tariffs, she 
would try and save herself some other way. And 
she did so by making a proposal in Congress to which 
one would have imagined that no objection could 
have been taken. If the Northern States had any 
friendly feeling towards those of the South, they must 
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have been delighted to agree to a proposal which 
would not satisfy the latter indeed, but which they 
could put. up with, while, at the same time, it did 
not interfere with the interests which affected them 
selfishly. If they had been bitter enemies to those 
States, it might have been expected that they would 
have accepted it for very shama 

The proposal was, to insert into the bill an ad- 
ditional clause raising the duties on indigo. The 
sentences which I marked as quotations a short 
way back, expressive of the miserable condition to 
which the stronger half of the Union was reducing 
the weaker, are extracts from the speech of the pro- 
poser of the measure. That proposer was Benton, an 
eminent Missourian— the same, I believe, whose 
statue, or at least the cast of it, may be seen in Borne 
in the studio of Miss Hosmer * He proposed it in 
the character, not of a Southerner, but of a Westerner; 
for in those days Missouri was much more Western 
than Southern in feeling, and at any rate had no sort 
of interest in the question of indigo; and he seems to 
have had no other motive for what he did than a sense 
of justice and a desire to preserve the Union. The 
Southern members of Congress supported him with all 
their strength; for, as I said before, indigo was a staple 
of all the Southern States from Virginia to Georgia. 
But this support did not arise from any abandonment. 

* I am not sure of this, however. 
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of principle. " I am opposed to this bill/' said the 
seconder of the proposal, a South Carolinian, " in its 
principles as well as in all its details I deter- 
mined to make no motion to amend it But when 
such motions are made by others, I know no better 
rule than to endeavour to mate the bill consistent 
with itsel£ ... As a Southern man, I would ask no 
boon for the South ; but I must say that protection 
of indigo rests on the same principle as that of every 
other article proposed to be protected by this bill." 

It was of no use. The Northern majority would not 
hear of the application of their Protectionist prin- 
ciples to any interests but their own, and they threw 
Benton's proposal out, or, as they would say, tabled it. 
As if to add insult to injury, they not only refused 
to increase the indigo duty, but actually reduced it ; 
and they had the effrontery to give as their reason 
for doing so, that the reduction would benefit the 
Northern manufacturers of woollen cloths. 

If such was the fate of Benton's amendment in 
the Senate, where all the States, large and small, are 
represented equally, what was it likely to be in the 
House of Representatives, where votes are according 
to population, and where the numerical superiority 
of the North would be sure to tell? The Southern 
members felt themselves powerless, bound hand 
and foot, and given over to the mercy of their 
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enemies. But they could express their feelings, for 
at that time President Lincoln had not yet made it a 
crime tQ do so. Listen to them. It is again South 
Carolina that speaks. She speaks through another 
mouthpiece, and in more indignant tones, but the 
voice is the same. A short extract must suffice. 

" Sir," quoth her representative, " if the union of 
these States shall ever be severed, and their liberties 
subverted, the historian who records these disasters 
will have to ascribe them to measures of this de- 
scription. I do .sincerely believe that neither this 
government, nor any free government, can exist for 
a quarter of a century under such a system of legis- 
lation. Its inevitable tendency is not only to corrupt 
all public functionaries, but all those portions of the 
Union, and classes of society, who have an in- 
terest, real or imaginary, in the bounties it provides, 

by taxing other sections and other classes 

What, Sir, is the nature and tendency of the system 
we are discussing? It bears an analogy but too 
lamentably striking to that which corrupted the 
republican purity of the Eoman people. God for- 
bid that it should consummate its triumph over the 
public liberty by a similar catastrophe, though even 
that is an event by no means improbable if we con- 
tinue to legislate periodically in this way, and to 
connect the election of our chief magistrate with the 
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question of dividing out the spoils of certain States 
amongst the influential capitalists of the other States 
of the Union. Sir, when I consider that by a single 
act like the present, so large an amount of money 
may be transferred annually from one part of the 
community to another— when I consider the dis- 
guise of disinterested patriotism under which the 
basest and most profligate ambition may perpetrate 
such an act of injustice and political prostitution, — I 
cannot hesitate to pronounce this very system of in- 
direct bounties to be the most stupendous instrument 
of corruption ever placed in the hands of public 
functionaries. Do we not perceive, at this very 
moment, the spectacle of less than one hundred 
thousand capitalists, by means of this unhallowed 
combination, exercising an absolute and despotic 
control over ten millions of citizens? Sir, I will 
not anticipate or forebode evil. I will not permit 
myself to believe that the Presidency of the United 
States will ever be bought or sold by this system 
of bounties and prohibitions. But I must say that 
there are certain quarters of this Union, in which, if 
a candidate for the Presidency were to come forward 
with this tariff in his hand, nothing could resist his 
pretensions, if his adversary were opposed to this 
unjust system of oppression." 
It may be said that Jacob is not showing much of 
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the craft which belongs to him, or anything of his 
character at all, except a determination to stick at 
nothing, in order to push his brother to the wall; for 
he seems to gain his ends by pure force of physical 
strength, and weight of numbers. But that would 
be doing him gross injustice. He has not much of 
the wisdom of the statesman about h im . If he had, 
the words of Benton and the two Carolinians would 
have had their weight with him. But though he has 
not that sort of wisdom, he has abundance of low 
cunning. He knows how to divide and conquer. 
The Western States have no desire to protect the 
peculiar interests of New York and New England ; 
and their votes must be bought ; and it may be pos- 
sible to carry the process still further, and to pur- 
chase the votes even of some of the Southern States, 
who may have some points in which their interests 
are not identical with those of the rest. So, in 
pushing forward the new tariff bill, its promoters 
added to it clauses, which were meant to catch stray 
votes from the other side. Jacob is only too suc- 
cessful The people of the States whom it is in- 
tended to buy, though they dislike the system of 
Protection, when only the Yankees profit by it, view 
it with different eyes, when they themselves are to 
have the benefit of it; and though their representa- 
tives in Congress may see the drift of the proposal, 
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and feel that it is both short-sighted and unworthy 
to be caught by such a device, yet they dare not 
vote in accordance with their sentiments, for the evil 
fashion in which elections are carried on has reduced 
them to the condition of mere delegates. Benton, 
the Missourian, as we have seen, endeavoured to 
mitigate the evil, by proposing to extend to the 
Atlantic States of the South the protection to their 
industry which the crafty Northerners wished to 
give to that of Missouri. But he was obliged to vote 
for the bill, whether it contained his indigo clause or 
not, and he and the other representatives of the "West, 
though gnashing their teeth with rage and shame, 
were forced to follow the triumphant chariot-wheels 
of New England. Yet they could not refrain from 
murmuring ; and their displeasure found vent in the 
words of a senator from Kentucky. " It is in vain," 
he says, " that this is called the American system. 
There is but one American system, and that is de- 
lineated in the State and Federal Constitutions. It 
is the system of equal rights and privileges, secured 
by the representative principle. A system which, 
instead of subjecting the proceeds of the labour of 
some to taxation with a view of enriching others, 
secures to all the proceeds of their labour, exempts 
all from taxation, except for the support of the pro- 
tecting powers of the Government, As a tax neces- 
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sary for the support of the Government, I should 
vote for it, call it by what name you please. As a 
tax for any other purpose, and especially for the pur- 
poses to which I have alluded, it has my individual 
reprobation, under whatever name it may assume." 
But after this decided expression of opinion, how 
does the speech proceed? It proceeds thus: "It 
might be supposed from what I have said that I will 
vote against this bill. But I am not at liberty to 
substitute my individual opinion for that of my 
State/' and more to the same effect. 

Surely the Union may now be held to have ceased 
to exist, if the Union may be considered to have 
been instituted for the common good of all its com- 
ponent parts. There has been a notion in former 
days that subjects existed for the benefit of their 
sovereigns, though I hardly suppose that even the 
courtiers of James the Second or Louis the Four- 
teenth would have said so in so many words. But 
that, in this century, half the citizens of a Federal 
Bepublic, and their several Governments, should be 
supposed to exist for the benefit of the other half — 
that they should be taxed for them — that they 
should have to keep up a system of commercial 
legislation for their advantage, though it was bring- 
ing themselves to the verge of ruin — that while they 
saw their neighbours fattening on their spoils, they 
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should be themselves debarred from reaping what 
small advantage they might have got out of a system 
which was devised against their interest — that Vir- 
ginia should have the bread snatched from her lips, 
in order that Massachusetts might dine off turtle- 
soup and hang her rooms with damask, — I think that 
the most fanatical Filmerite would have stood aghast 
at such an idea. He would not have realised, that 
it would be held by his enlightened posterity that a 
majority can do no wrong. Might not the South 
have said, that Liberty and Union are fine things in 
their way : but if this is what they mean, it is not 
easy to see what we revolted against King George 
for, and we wish our ancestors had let it alone ? 

"Why did they not secede at once ? They had a 
perfect right to do it ; and even if the Constitution 
had dropped from heaven, bearing in letters of gold, 
"Art. 1. No State shall secede from this Union under 
any circumstances/' they would still have been jus- 
tified in doing so.* Far less provocation had pro- 
duced the rising which their Northern oppressors 
celebrated every 4th of July with a carnival of bom- 
bast, and which, illegal as it was, even the Brit- 

* In the articles of the German Federal Union, there actually 
is a declaration that the Confederation is indissoluble. The legal 
powers which the German Diet possesses as against individual 
States are much greater than those of the President and Congress 
in America, although, of course, it has much fewer functions. 
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ishers had come to consider justifiable. I suppose 
it would not have seemed to them possible that any 
objection could have been raised to their doing so. 
But they appear still to have clung to the Union. 
That great Federation which was first called into 
existence by Southerners (for so we may say if we 
omit the part which Hamilton took in the formation 
of the Constitution), and which had been ruled 
almost uninterruptedly by Southern Presidents, from 
its commencement in 1788 down to 1824, only four 
years from the time of which I am speaking, had 
a firm grasp on their affections. The Northerners 
might be willing to break off their connection with 
the old Union whenever it might seem to suit their 
interests to do so ; and it was not so very long since 
some of the New England States had threatened to 
take that step. But the South could not do so with 
such carelessness. She could not yet make up her 
mind to desert the Union, cruel stepmother though 
it had been; and she determined to try and bear 
with her wrongs a little longer, on the chance of 
things taking a more favourable turn. 

It would perhaps be doing injustice to the North 
to say that she did not partake in these generous 
sentiments, and that the only notice she took of 
them was to trade on them. I think it is not im- 
possible that she— that is, her representatives in Con- 
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gress — would have been heartily glad to let things 
remain as they were, and been content with seeing 
her sister (for so they still called each other) pros- 
trate at her feet, without stamping on her into the 
bargain. But unfortunately this gracious forbearance 
would not last for more than two years; for after 
about two years came back the old story — the can- 
vassing for the Presidential election, the irrespon- 
sible wirepullers and caucusmongers, the bunkum 
speeches, the renewed promises to catch votes, the 
spur applied to the only too willing New Englanders 
to have a fresh dive into Southern pockets. The 
stump orators and newspaper editors who fanned 
the popular cry, might perhaps feel that there was no 
particular danger, though very silly people might say 
that there would be some discredit in following their 
inclinations ; for the South would probably grumble, 
but would never do anything more. If she could 
stand the tariff of 1828, she could stand anything. 

So in 1832 came the regular quadrennial clamour 
for more and more protection to Northern industry. 
The South was perfectly powerless to Tesist For, 
beside the compact phalanx of Eastern voters deter- 
mined to exact another pound of flesh, even though 
the process might drain away what little life-blood 
the South had left, stood, chafing at the chain which 
bound them, but unable to escape from it, the represen- 
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tatives not only of the North-Western States, but also 
of Kentucky, of Missouri, and (alas ! that I should 
say it) of Louisiana. The South sees that against 
such an assemblage of purchased or interested votes 
she can do nothing, and that she must submit to be 
mangled again for the benefit of the North, unless 
she can persuade her rival to forego somewhat of 
her advantage. She makes a final appeal, not so 
much for justice as for mercy. There is no menace 
or bombast in her tones, but neither is there pusil- 
lanimity or weakness. We will hear her once more, 
and it shall be the last of my quotations. She speaks 
in a strain worthy of her English ancestry ; and, as 
before, the voice is the voice of South Carolina. 

" Let not gentlemen so far deceive themselves as 
to suppose that the opposition of the South to the 
protective system is not based on high and lofty 
principles. It has nothing to do with party politics, 
or the mere elevation of men. It rises far above all 
such considerations. Nor is it influenced by calcula- 
tions of interest, but is founded on much nobler 
impulses. The instinct of self-interest might once 
nave taught us an easy way of relieving ourselves 
from this oppression. But, Sir, we have scorned, in a 
contest for our rights, to resort to any but open and 
fair means to maintain them. The spirit with which 
we have entered upon this business is akin to that 

E 
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which was kindled in the bosoms of our fathers when 
they were made the victims of oppression; and if it 
has not displayed itself in the same way, it is because 
we have ever cherished the strongest feelings of con- 
fraternity towards our brethren, and the warmest 
attachment to the Union. If we have been in any 
degree divided among ourselves in this matter, the 
source of that division has not arisen so much from 
any difference of opinion as to the true character of 
the oppression, as from the different degrees of hope 
of redress. All parties have for years past been 
looking forward to this crisis for the fulfilment of 
their hopes, or the confirmation of their fears ; and 
God grant that the result may be auspicious. Sir, 
I call upon gentlemen from every section of the 
Union to meet us in the true spirit of conciliation 
and concession. Kemove, I warmly beseech you, 
this never-failing source of contention. Dry up at 
its source this fountain of the waters of bitterness. 
Eestore that harmony which has been disturbed. It 
is in your power to do it this day ; there is but one 
means under heaven — namely, by doing equal justice 
to all. And be assured that he to whom the country 
shall be indebted for this blessing will be considered 
as the second founder of the Kepublic." 

It was all in vain. The Northern majority insisted 
upon the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the 
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Bill The South had asked for justice at the hands 
of those whose motto was " Our country (our State) 
right or wrong." They had gone as near as possible 
to imploring mercy where no mercy was to be found. 
The only result was, that a more severely protective 
tariff than ever was passed through both Houses of 
Congress, by the sheer force of the numerical pre- 
ponderance of the delegates for the Northern wire- 
pullers. 

This was too much. Ever since, or nearly ever 
since, the beginning of the Eepublic's existence, 
every four years had been marked by a fresh thrust 
of the Northern lancet into Southern flesh. The 
victim had not complained much for a long time, 
while she believed that the duties were levied for the 
sake of revenue ; but, after 1816, it had been more 
and more openly avowed that their object was Pro- 
tection ; and with the conviction that she was being 
bled solely for her neighbour's benefit came also the 
conviction that the process was draining away her 
life. The last straw had now been added to the 
burden of the camel ; and the wonderful patience of 
the indigo States gave way. South Carolina, the 
most impetuous and high-spirited — perhaps at this 
time the richest in talent — of all the Eepublics of 
the Federation, turned to bay. She did not even yet 
wish to sever her connection with the Union, for 
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which she had fought so well in days of yore. It 
required twenty-eight years more of sectional legis- 
lation, aggravated by other causes of quarrel, to bring 
her to this pitch : but she endeavoured to make her 
adherence to it consistent with the welfare of her 
own citizens; and, with this view, she passed, in 
her own State Assembly, the celebrated " Nullifica- 
tion Act," which nearly set the whole of the Union 
on fire. By this Act the recently-imposed protective 
duties were set aside, as far as she was concerned, 
and foreign merchandise was admitted on the terms 
of the tariff of 1828, which, grievous as they were, 
the South had accepted, though sorely against her 
will, and from which therefore she felt that she could 
not honourably recede. 

The Union was in a tremendous uproar. New Eng- 
land is frantic at the audacity of the Palmetto State, 
and raises a cry for war, much in the style of the 
more modern time. Above all, Massachusetts is clam- 
orous for the use of force to bring" back the rebels to 
their allegiance. Her leading statesman, a man of 
great ability, Webster, the John Bright of America, 
seems to have taken leave of his senses. " No shrink- 
ing from rebels ! " this is his tone ; " no abandon- 
ment of the sacred principles of protection ; no com- 
promise. New England requires a prohibitory tariff, 
and she v ill heve it ; there is no need to spoil our 
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game by making terms with Kentucky or Missouri. 
New England needs no allies/' So the two States of 
the Union, which are most what may be called repre- 
sentative States, the most perfect instances that could 
be found of the two opposite characters which I 
described a few pages back, stand forth as enemies. 
The Cavalier is opposed to the Eoundhead — the fiery 
hot-blooded Dara, to the bigoted cold-blooded Au- 
rungzebe. Each possesses one of the foremost of the 
statesmen left to the Union. Webster heads the 
voice of l Massachusetts : South Carolina is guided 
by Calhoun. 

The rest of the Federation seem to stand for the 
moment looking on, as these two formidable cham- 
pions face each other. Had they been conterminous, 
it is impossible to say what might have been the re- 
sult. But, fortunately, there are many broad States 
between them, and neither can act upon the other 
without drawing along with him a vast mass of allies 
who are somewhat more difficult to stir. And while 
the slow process is going on, a mediator rushes to in- 
terfere, Clay of Kentucky. 

No fitter mediator, either man or State, could have 
been found. Kentucky is a Southern State, and she 
is a Western State. Of old, she was a part of the 
wide dominion of Virginia ; and when, by an act 
of the Federal Legislature, Virginia consenting and 
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approving, she set up for herself as an independent 
State, she did not sever herself from Southern feel- 
ings and sympathies, as did Ohio and the other West- 
ern States, which had also once belonged to the "Old 
Dominion." Not only are her sentiments Southern, 
but her interest is for free trade. But she has con- 
descended to sell herself for a mess of pottage, which, 
being interpreted, is a duly on hemp, a great Ken- 
tuckian staple ; and by that act she has ranged herself 
on the Northern side in the great battle of the tariffs. 
Clay was no less fitted to be the mediator than 
Kentucky was to have produced the mediator. Along 
with Webster and Calhoun, he ranks on the foremost 
line of American statesmen of that time, or indeed of 
any time, — certainly not inferior to the former, pro- 
bably not to the latter, and perhaps superior to both. 
He was a Southerner, and the South had every reason 
to be proud of him; and yet he was the founder of the 
" Whig " party, as it was called, which, splitting off 
from the great body of the Democrats on a purely per- 
sonal question, by degrees was led to give itself some- 
what of a Northern tinge. He was a decided Protec- 
tionist ; but he thought that the doctrine should be 
of universal application, and be made to benefit the 
South as well as the North. He thus was fitted to 
stand between Webster, who held that there should 
be a high tariff as a protection to the interests of New 
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England, and Calhoun, who held that, at least for any 
protective purposes, there should be no tariff at alL 

He now came forward with a proposal for com- 
promise, which in brief was to the effect that there 
should be a gradual reduction of duties, the process to 
last over ten years, at the end of which time they 
might be brought to a point at which, perhaps, they 
might be tolerated; but that the principle of a high 
tariff, at least- for revenue, should always be retained. 

I say a high tariff, for no duty was to be reduced 
unless it was over 20 per cent; and even after the 
reduction, the reduced duties would not be under 10 
per cent. So that Clay's proposal could not be con- 
sidered extravagantly Southern; and the free-traders, 
if they had acted in the same spirit as the Northern 
Protectionists acted, might have said that it was not 
enough. But no word of the kind was heard. Cal- 
houn declared that, so far from objecting to the delay of 
ten years, he should have opposed any bill which had 
had for its object to make heavy reductions of duty 
at once, on account of the great derangement it would 
have caused to Northern trade. I wonder whether, 
had the case been reversed, Webster or any other 
gentleman from Massachusetts would have made a 
similar declaration. 

Probably not. For at the bare notion of being 
asked to surrender the least atom of the plunder 
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which they were hoping to gain from their Southern 
neighbour^ Massachusetts, and all New England, set 
up a yell of fury. Webster could not see what all 
this fuss was about. There was no danger to the 
Union that he knew of, as Clay had pretended; and 
it was preposterous that poor innocent New England 
should be made to give up her darling duties, which 
were so profitable to her, to please the Southerners, 
or anybody else. If Jupiter's eagle could have spoken, 
he would probably have used much the same language 
when Hercules gave him to understand that he must 
in future look for his dinner in some other place than 
in the vitals of Prometheus. 

I doubt whether even the enormous influence of 
Clay would have been enough to save the Union at 
this crisis. But fortunately America possessed at the 
moment of which I am speaking a fourth great 
statesman; and fortunately, also, he happened to be 
in a place where, since his time, great statesmen have 
not often found themselves — namely, the White 
House at Washington. This was President Jackson, 
like Clay, he was a South-Western man. He was of 
Tennessee, a State which stands to North Carolina in 
the same relation as Kentucky stands to Virginia. Like 
Clay, he was the chief of a party. And unlike Clay, 
his life had been one long success. The two had 
passed their days in a bitter life-long contest, not for 
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a tangible issue, like that between Massachusetts and 
South Carolina, but one bearing a more personal 
character, and marked with a violence, unscrupulous- 
ness, and ferocity, at least on the part of their ad- 
herents, which surpassed anything hitherto known, 
even in the country which had witnessed the slaughter 
of Hamilton * They had fought for the leadership of 
the Democratic party, which had remained in the 
hands of Jackson, the minority which adhered to 
Clay breaking off from the rest, and forming them- 
selves into a new combination, under the name of 
Whigs. They had three times fought for the Pre- 
sidency. The first time, Clay, hopeless of a success 
himself, foiled Jackson by flinging his whole weight 
into the scale of the younger Adams. The second 
time, the union of himself and Adams failed of suc- 
cess, and Jackson was triumphantly carried to the 
White House. The third time, the two great rivals 
met face to face. The result was as before ; and Jack- 
son enjoyed the honour of being President for two 
terms in succession. No President has done so since. 
After his second term, he was content with political 
greatness, and retired to pass the rest of his .life in his 
native State, the object of a veneration which had pro- 

* Hamilton, like his namesake the Duke of Queen Anne's time, 
had been murdered in a duel in a quarrel which was really, though 
not ostensibly, political. 
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bably been the lot of no other American statesman, 
since Washington. Clay passed his life in fruitless 
struggles for the Presidency. The prize was constantly 
being placed almost within his grasp, and snatched 
away just as he stretched forth his hand to take it. 
On one occasion he was foiled by the decision of the 
caucusmongers of his own party, to put up as can- 
didate over his head an insignificant person, whose 
name was at first received with shouts of derision ; 
and I think that it is the strongest proof that could 
be given, of the almightiness of the said caucus- 
mongers, that the great Whig party, though frantic 
with rage and shame at their illustrious chief being 
so cavalierly set aside, still did not venture to resist 
the decrees of their masters ; and they were driven 
like sheep to the poll to vote for the said insignificant 
personage, whose election they succeeded in carrying, 
and who very soon afterwards was literally killed by 
the fatigue and pump-handle work imposed upon 
him by the office-seekers by whom he was beset. 
The characters of these two eminent statesmen, Clay 
and Jackson, might form an interesting subject for a 
comparison, only it would be far beside my point 
Perhaps it will be a fair way to express it, at least 
under some of its aspects, if I were to call one the 
American Gladstone, and the other the American 
Palmerston. 
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I have allowed myself to be carried away from the 
subject in hand by the mention of these two great 
names ; for what I have to do with now is not their 
rivalry, but their co-operation. Differing in all else, 
they were agreed in wishing to keep their country at 
peace within its borders. They succeeded in doing 
so. Clay's eloquence, his earnestness of character, 
the warm affection with which he inspired his fol- 
lowers, gave strength to the appeals which he made 
to the Northern majority not to force on a civil war. 
Jackson, perhaps gifted with less power of speech, 
was more generally popular, and had the power, 
which Clay had not, of touching the national fibre. 
Perhaps of the two he was the least enthusiastically 
loved, but most generally liked and followed. To- 
gether they saved the Union. The power of the 
eloquence of the one, and the weight of the influence 
of the other, kept the impatient South from follow- 
ing the ardent Palmetto State into the breach, and 
relaxed the bands which held together the Northern 
coalition. Through their united influence the ten 
years' compromise, proposed by Clay, was agreed to 
by Congress. 

The question, however, was not laid at rest. Fresh 
Presidential elections, with all their attendant evils, 
came again and again to renew the old subjects of 
bitterness ; and when at length the decade of years 
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was past, and the Union was definitely to have given 
up Protection, and to have confined the duties which 
it levied on foreign merchandise solely to what was 
required for purposes of revenue, the influence of the 
North was strong enough to re-impose heavy duties, 
avowedly with the old object ; and the wave which 
had threatened ten years ago to sweep the Union 
away, returned with the same weight and violence as 
before. 

It seems that its force was somewhat deadened by 
the idea which prevailed in the South, that the West- 
ern States, which had been growing all this while in 
wealth and population, would see that it was for their 
interest to resist the pretensions of New England, 
and unite in cutting the tariffs down. At the time of 
the Convention by which the Union was established, 
it was one of the arguments by which the South had 
been induced not to press rigorously for Pinckne/s 
proposed two-thirds vote, that the Western States were 
likely to be as much opposed to protective duties as 
she was herself, and that their united strength would 
be enough to keep New England in check without 
the need of any such safeguard. And I think it was 
some such notion which prevented any repetition, on 
the part of South Carolina, of her Nullification Act. 
The Western States were, it is true, induced at the 
moment to offer to sell their support for the offer to 
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protect their private interests ; but it was thought 
that the time must come when they would see that 
their true welfare consisted in freedom of trade ; 
and that the duties which the Northerners had flung 
to them, like a bone to a dog, were not so much 
advantages as palliations of an evil, and that they 
had better be rid of them altogether. 

Jacob of New England saw this perfectly well, 
and cast about for some plan to obviate it. He did 
not altogether like the plan of bribing the Western 
States, for of course a protective duty which he did 
not profit by himself, was, so far as it went, a loss to 
him ; and he had expressed this pretty distinctly 
when he was asked to protect indigo. At last it 
occurred to him that a subject could be started which 
might, with the North-Western States, answer nearly 
as well as that of protection for their industry, and 
would at the same time cost nothing. And if it 
would lose him the support of Kentucky and the 
States of French origin, it would have the counter- 
balancing advantage of dividing the North- West 
irrevocably from the South-West, and throwing the 
whole of the great region between the Ohio and the 
British frontier into his arms ; and it would thus 
make a united North, bound together by sentiment 
as well as by interest, and able to present a compact 
front to the South. That subject was Negro Slavery. 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE QUESTION OF SLAVEKY. 



We have at length introduced the subject of Slavery; 
and it remains to be seen how much it has had to do 
with secession and the war. 

The advocates of the North seem to maintain that 
this institution is the sole cause of what is going on 
in America. Some of the advocates of the South 
maintain that it has had nothing whatever to do with 
it If the account just given of the battle of the 
tarifls is believed, I think it would be allowed that 
the former are mistaken. I am not without a hope 
that I may succeed in convincing the latter that they 
are mistaken also. They may make the admission 
without its doing them any harm. 

The subject appeared at the end of the last chapter, 
as that by which the North-Eastern States hoped to 
secure the assistance of those of the North-West in 
their war against the South. 
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Not that the great West had any objection to 
slavery on its own account. The dislike which it 
had to the "peculiar institution" rested on two 
grounds — first, It enabled the niggers to exist and 
to multiply ; secondly, It enabled them to compete 
with the whites. Now, when they were free, they 
did one of two things. In a cold climate, and among 
an unfriendly people, they became frightfully de- 
moralised and diseased, and generally died off like 
rotten sheep, as at New York, and generally through 
the Northern States, and even in British North 
America. In a warm climate, and where they were 
not persecuted, they spent their days in doing 
absolutely nothing, trusting for their subsistence 
to the bounty of unassisted nature, as they did 
in Jamaica. It was only in the Slave States of 
the Union that they were in anything approach- 
ing to a flourishing condition ; and therefore it 
was only there that their competition was to be 
dreaded. It would be veiy unfair to the Western 
States to say that their sturdy and vigorous citizens 
are seriously afraid of competition, or that they did 
not consider themselves folly competent to whip all 
creation, from the Britishers to the niggers. But 
the truth is, they hated the negro to an extent which 
amounted almost to a disease ; and they wished him 
to be improved off the American continent. As 
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long as the institution of Slavery lasted, there would 
be States in which it would be an object that they 
should live and thrive and increase ; and in that case 
it would be difficult to prevent them from spreading 
into other States. It was in vain that they passed 
laws to prevent free blacks from entering in, and 
contaminating their sacred soil. They could not 
keep them out altogether. And the contamination 
was not altogether ideal They were a thoroughly 
worthless and degraded set of mortals, who crowded 
together, breeding diseases of every kind, moral and 
physical. The jaiW and hospitals were crammed 
with them to an extent which, when considered rela- 
tively to their total number, was simply appalling. 
It is perhaps not to be wondered at that the Western 
States were anxious to be rid of them. And if eman- 
cipation would answer that end, why, let them be 
emancipated, and be hanged to them. 

These feelings existed also in New England ; but 
there they were combined with others. I suppose 
there never was a country where any sensation 
theory, or any new idea, was so sure to flourish, at 
least for a time, as in that region. The most ex- 
travagant notions that could be started, and which 
the most visionary dreamers in Europe would reject, 
were sure of finding welcome there; and the native 
genius was fully competent to originate ideas of its 
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own devising, which would cap the wildest absurd- 
ities that could be produced by France or Germany. 
From Communism to Bloomerism, there was nothing 
that they did not try, — founding communities in 
different parts of the country in order to be able to 
do so fully ; and I think one colony was started in 
order to raise a practical protest against the mistaken 
fashion of wearing clothes. These realised theories, 
though they were constantly changing, became a 
recognised fact in the social relations of New Eng- 
land ; and the " Isms," so they were called, grew to 
be a regular national institution, to be taken into 
account by the political wirepullers. It could 
hardly have been expected that in such a country 
the doctrine of abolitionism should have had no 
place. It was always rather powerful; and after 
the English West Indian experiment, it became more 
powerful than ever. There was one part of the 
English .precedent which its supporters did not 
care about copying; and that was compensation to 
the slave-owners. Immediate, unconditional aboli- 
tion, that was what they required. They would 
listen to no argument. It was of no use to say that 
slavery was an affair of the States, and not one for 
the Federal Government at all ; the answer was, 
that slavery was a sin, which the Federal Govern- 
ment ought to put down, whether it had any legal 

F 
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right to do so or not. It was of no use to say that 
it was recognised by the Constitution; the answer 
was, that it should not have been so recognised. It 
was, of no use to say that emancipation would be 
inflicting a grievous wrong on the possessors of 
slaves; the abolitionists replied that the possessors 
of slaves could not be wronged, as they had no 
rights. If it was urged that such a measure would 
lead to the extermination of the blacks and the 
ruin of the whites, and would reduce many of the 
Southern States to a desert, — if it was pointed out 
what results had followed from sudden emancipa- 
tion, in a violent form at San Domingo, and in a 
milder form at Jamaica, there came the eternal re- 
ply, "Fiat justitia, ruat coelum." Better that the 
Southern whites should be ruined, better even that 
they should be massacred; better that the vast 
regions now cultivated by slaves should return to 
their pristine condition of jungle ; better that the 
blacks should loiter away their lives in idleness or 
worse, better even that they should perish off the 
face of the earth, than that the vile institution of 
slavery should continue to exist on the continent of 
North America. 

These theories were reinforced and strongly sup- 
ported by stories of individual cases of negro suf- 
fering, and cruelty on the part of the masters, which 
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were brought from the South. Many of these stories 
were no doubt true, though probably much ex- 
aggerated by the transatlantic love of sensation ; but 
it is likely that for one that was true, there were 
several that were false ; and as soon aS It was dis- 
covered that the North had a great appetite for these 
anecdotes, as they could be made to serve a apolitical 
purpose, the market was speedily supplied with 
plenty of horrors, manufactured for the purpose of 
gratifying the abolitionist taste. These were made 
the staple of inflammatory speeches at anti-slavery 
meetings, fervid newspaper editorials, and all the 
machinery of agitation; and the feeling of Jacob 
towards Esau became such as ought not to prevail 
between brothers in a well-regulated family. 

The effect produced in the South by these pro- 
ceedings was as might have been expected. What 
had been regarded as an unavoidable evil came to be 
regarded as a national palladium. I suppose there 
is very little doubt that at one time the institution of 
slavery was more objected to among the Southern 
States than anywhere, except perhaps among the 
Quakers of Pennsylvania. I do not suppose that 
they were so far ahead of their fellow-creatures as to 
object to it on the grounds of humanity ; but object 
to it they did. On that point of the system of 
slavery which is most inexcusable in theory and has 
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been most cruel in practice — namely, the African 
slave-trade — the Southern conscience is remarkably 
clear. They have had, all through their history, a 
long struggle to prevent its introduction against both 
Old England and New England. Without raking up 
old stories against England to prove her guilt in the 
matter, about Queen Elizabeth and Charles the Second, 
the Assiento clause in the treaty of Utrecht, and the 
demeanour of the House of Commons thereanent, I 
must mention one little fact which, I think, should 
make us hesitate a little before talking too loudly of 
the guilt of the Southerners in possessing slaves. It 
is this. One of our colonies, which is now one of 
the Southern States, passed a law, somewhere about 
the date 1750, to prohibit the introduction of negroes 
from abroad ; and this law was repealed by order of 
the British Government, and the colonists forbidden 
to meddle with the subject again, as they were in- 
terfering with a trade that was very profitable to a 
large number of British merchants. The colony 
which thus had slavery forced down her throat 
against her will by our ancestors was no other than 
wicked, rebellious South Carolina, the Southernest 
of the Southerns, the cradle of secession. The 
other representative State of the Confederacy has 
a similar story to tell. In the manifesto in which 
she declared herself in rebellion against George the 
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Third, Virginia gave as one of her reasons for doing 
so, the unpardonable proclamation of Lord Dunmore 
calling on the negroes to revolt — " those very negroes," 
said the document, "whom by an inhuman use of 
his negative, he [King George] has prevented us from 
excluding." 1/ 

I have mentioned the two most prominent States 
of the Confederacy, and I need not mention any 
more. Is it not strange that we should consider Vir- 
ginia and South Carolina to be worthy of epithets 
which would be rather strong if applied to the chief 
of the Taepings or the King of Dahomey, because 
they possess in the nineteenth century what in the 
eighteenth century we should have considered them 
rebels if they had refused to increase ? 

» 

So much for Old England. Now for New England, 
and with New England the cognate States of New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. As soon as 
these Northern States discovered that slave labour 
was unprofitable, they began to vote their negroes a 
nuisance, and try to sell them to the South. But the 
South would not have them. The laws of all her 
States contain provisions against their importation, 
at first for purposes of merchandise, and finally, in 
some cases, for any purposes whatsoever. The ob- 
stinacy with which the North strove to elude these 
laws, and try and force negroes upon the South by 
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fraud, as our Government had done by force, may be 
seen by the increasing severity of the penalties at- 
tached to the offence. It would be extremely tedi- 
ous to go into details upon this matter. It will be 
enough to take one example — Maryland. Maryland 
is a frontier State, lying to the south of the Potomac, 
and more exposed to the dreaded evil than any of her 
sisters, even Virginia. Here are the penalties for 
introducing negroes under her law : — 

In 1791, it is forbidden to bring in slaves for pur- 
poses of sale. 

In 1.797, it is forbidden to bring them in at all, 
except under certain limitations. A penalty is added 

— the forfeiture of the slaves, who become free. 

In 1809, it is enacted that any person bringing in 
a free negro or mulatto, or one bound to remain only 
for a term of years, with intent to sell him as a slave, 
shall be fined 800 dollars, or be set to work on the 
roads for five years (or less, if the court sees fit). 

In 1810, the penalty is increased. The offender 
is to be imprisoned, the term of imprisonment vary- 
ing from one year to five. 

Since then it has been enacted that any person 
who comes into the State shall take an oath that he 
does not bring with him any slaves at all ; and in 
the case of bona fide residents, who are exceptionally 
allowed to bring in slaves for their own service, it is 
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forbidden to bring in any who, or whose mothers, 
were not residents in the United States before 1794 ; 
and in all cases such slaves have to be registered, 
with names and full description. 

I have mentioned one object which the North had 
in trying to push her negroes down South — namely, 
to get rid of them. But there are other less inno- 
cent, or at least less excusable motives. Our friend 
Jacob is a great slave-trader ; and of all the com- 
munities where he dwells, the keenest and smartest 
is godly Massachusetts. The first American ship 
that ever took part in this traffic sailed from the port 
of Boston. Oh ! godly New Englanders, who listen 
to Henry Beecher and Anna Dickinson ! if all slave- 
holders must fall into the gulf when they pass the 
bridge of Al-Sirat, where must your ancestors be ? 

However, even this is not the worst of it. If Jacob 
was a slave-trader, he could plead the example of 
his mother, not Rebecca, but Britannia. He keeps it 
up long after she thinks it barbarous and wrong, and 
has left it off; but some people find it more difficult 
to break themselves off bad habits than others, and 
we must try and make allowances. Only he has got 
into another habit, for which we fear no sort of pal- 
liation is to be found — that which we have seen 
pointed at by the laws of Maryland. He is in the 
habit of kidnapping free negroes for the purpose of 
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selling them as slaves. New England, and with her 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York, should 
institute a day for national fasting and humiliation 
for this disgraceful practice ; and the recollection of 
it (assuming that it is only a recollection) should 
stop their mouths, when they are disposed to indulge 
in any tall talk about the negro. 

But if this kidnapping does not go on any longer, 
it is thanks, not to the conscience of the North, but 
to the opposition of the South. The Southern States 
have acted on this point with singular unanimity. It 
is considered in all of them an offence of the deepest 
dye, and is punished with a severity which even to 
us seems rather surprising. Most of them visit it; as 
Maiyland does, with either fine or imprisonment, or 
both — the amount of one, and the duration of the 
other, varying in the different communities. But 
the two States, which I should call the representative 
States, exact more than that. By the laws of South 
Carolina, the offender receives a sound flogging. Vir- 
ginia has made the penalty for it death; and she has 
been followed by Alabama. 

The truth is, that the Southern States have been 
really desirous to get rid of slavery. In the Conven- 
tion which founded the Constitution, the speakers 
who condemned the institution most strongly were 
Southerners ; and any attempts at legislating in fa- 
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voiir of it were on the part of the Northerners. The 
utmost that the South did in its behalf was to pro- 
tect against any interference with State rights which 
legislating on the subject might entail. I will give 
an example. There was a proposal to prohibit the 
slave-trade by an article in the Constitution of the 
Union. South Carolina voted against it, on the ex- 
v press ground that it was not a subject for Federal 

legislation at all ; and that this was her reason bona 
fide, and not a hypocritical pretence, she showed by 
passing an Act in her State Legislature to forbid that 
trade in the very same year. 

The laws of Virginia betray something like a ner- 
vous anxiety to diminish, at least to prevent the in- 
crease of, the slaves within her borders. She not only 
prohibits, as Maryland does, the introduction of slaves 
except as the property and for the use of bona fide 
residents, but provides, even in the case where it is 
permissible, that the importer, for every slave that 
he thus introduces, shall export a young slave woman 
(between ten and thirty years old), within three 
months. I do not know that this regulation was a 
very good one from the negro's point of view, but at 
any rate it disposes of the charge of breeding slaves 
for the market, of which Virginia is accused by 
the inventive genius of New England, and which 
was stated once in Parliament by no less a person 
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than Lord Palmerston — not uncontradicted, how- 
ever. 

I think it is very likely that slavery would, 
by degrees, have disappeared, at least from what 
are called the Border States — i. e., Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Missouri, and Arkansas — by the same process 
which had carried it out of the North. It is true 
there was not the same reason for getting rid of 
it as there was in the North, because negro labour 
was not impossible in the Border States; but, on 
the other hand, neither was white labour, at least 
generally — and of the two sorts the latter was that 
which Virginia and her sisters preferred. What was 
to have been done with the slaves would have been 
a difficulty, in the teeth of the stringent laws which 
South Carolina and her sisters, the Gulf States, had 
passed against their introduction ; but it is not un- 
likely, considering the wide extent of land which 
they had not population enough to occupy, that some 
arrangement might have been entered into for the 
advantage of all parties. In the Gulf States, I do not 
see how slavery could have been dispensed with. 
The climate would not admit of white labour ; and 
the example of Jamaica was not encouraging to try 
that of the blacks, unless in the capacity of slaves. 

Something might have been done, and may still, 
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to elevate the blacks to a state fit for freedom, but 
that would be an affair of time. I think it may fairly 
be laid to the credit of the Southern States that they 
have done their best in that direction. The condi- 
tion of a slave is one of the steps by which the negro 
may be lifted from the level of the African blacks to 
that of men who can be supposed to take part in the 
government of their country ; and the laws of the 
Southern States have lifted them much more than 
half-way. The average negro of Georgia or Louisi- 
ana is far nearer to the condition of a voter in a Pre- 
sidential election, than he is to that of a subject of the 
King of Dahomey; so, perhaps, having done so much, 
the Southerners may do more. In the mean time they 
can hardly be blamed very much for not emancipat- 
ing at once. To do so would be to reduce their 
country to a jungle, and themselves to paupers. 

I wish as far as possible to keep clear of the ques- 
tion of slavery in the abstract ; and I have only been 
induced to write on it at all, because there has been so 
much nonsense talked about it, de part et d'autre, 
that I have been tempted to say more about it than I 
intended. On the anti-slavery side there has been, if 
not mendacity, something very like it; and on the pro- 
slavery side there has been at least a false philosophy. 
I will show what I mean. I feel I am rash in trying to 
do so. But the question ought not to be blinked. 
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As to the first, without entering into the raw-head 
and bloody-bones stories, which find favour in the 
eyes of those who like that sort of thing, and which 
probably contain ninety per cent of falsehood to ten 
per cent of truth, I will take one instance of what 
is said against the South. It is asserted that, in 
Louisiana, it is the practice of the masters to work 
their slaves to death in order to save the expense of 
keeping them after they are superannuated ; and this 
is not brought as a charge against individuals, but is 
said to be the custom of the State. Now, this asser- 
tion is in a sense true, and in a sense false ; and it 
is difficult to say in which sense the making of the 
charge implies the greatest effrontery. As far as the 
Southern masters are concerned, it is false. And it 
is remarkable that, while all, or nearly all, the States 
of the Confederacy have laws regulating the conduct 
of masters to their slaves, prescribing due attention 
to be paid to their health and comfort, and prohibit- 
ing cruelty, the most stringent and exacting in this 
way are those of this very Louisiana. 

But while the negroes of the State of Louisiana, 
speaking generally, are perhaps the happiest and the 
best looked after of those of the whole Confederacy, 
there is one part of the dominions of that State with 
regard to which the assertion is perfectly true ; and 
that part is the part occupied by the Federal armies. 
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Wherever the Northerner has passed in the Southern 
States, misery, desolation, and death have followed 
in his track. More than anywhere else has this been 
the case in Louisiana, where he has not only passed 
through, but planted his foot, and endeavoured to 
settle. The whites have generally derived increased 
energy from the indignation which these oppressions 
excite, and their character has been rather strength- 
ened than weakened thereby. With the poor blacks 
it has been different. There are frightful accounts 
from Northern sources of the state of negroes in the 
Federal camps in that region. They are told, poor 
wretches, that they are free, under the President's 
proclamation ; but that freedom does not mean free- 
dom to be idle, and that they must make themselves 
useful in the way that they are directed. Conse- 
quently they are obliged to work much more than 
they were allowed by law to work before, and then 
huddled together, men, women, and children, in the 
most wretched and unhealthy abodes, where no sort 
of care is taken of them, and no sort of supervision 
exercised over them. Quantities of these miserable 
beings are collected by the Northern troops in the 
plundering raids which they make about the country, 
by the simple process of shooting them if they refuse 
to come; and they are driven together into these 
places, often the unhealthiest in the country, in the 
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swamps of the Mississippi ; and there, ill-lodged, ill- 
clad, over-worked, under-fed, and demoralised to a 
frightful extent, they learn to appreciate the benevo- 
lence of their Northern deliverers, and to bless the 
name of Abraham Lincoln. I should not have ven- 
tured to use this strong language only on Southern 
authority ; but it rests on the testimony of Northerners. 
These camps are instances at once of a pandemonium 
and of a charnel-house. 

Enough of this. Now let us look at the pro- 
slavery arguments. Of these there are principally 
two. The first is as follows : " It is ridiculous to 
talk of emancipating the blacks. They are not fit 
for it, and what is more, they never will be. They 
are physiologically incapable of it. The anatomical 
study of the negro's brain shows him to be of a dif- 
ferent* order from the white race. You may, if you 
please, call him a man, for he certainly is one, as a 
donkey belongs to the genus horse. But for all that 
you will never make a donkey the equal of a horse ; 
and you never will make a negro the equal of a white 
man. Anatomy and physiology have been interrogated, 
and the response is, that the African or Canaanite is 
unfitted," so at least says Dr Cartwright, " from his 
organisation, and the physiological laws predicated 
in that organisation, for the responsible duties of 
a free man* It is the defective hematosis or atmo- 
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spherisation of the blood, conjoined with a defi- 
ciency of cerebral matter in the cranium, and an ex- 
cess of nervous matter distributed to the organs of 
sensation and assimilation, that is the true cause of 
that debasement of mind which has rendered the 
people of Africa unable to take care of themselves. 
Indeed," he adds, " religion forces us to believe that 
the negro race ought to be held in servitude ; else, 
what is the meaning of the text, ' Cursed be Canaan I 
a servant of servants shall he be to his brethren.' " 

" Well, my friend," is the answer, " we are not to 
trouble ourselves about fulfilling Scripture prophecies. 
If they are inspirations from heaven, they will fulfil 
themselves without our assistance. And to make 
slaves of the blacks in order to keep up the credit of 
Scripture, is like keeping the Eomans under the Pope's 
paternal misgovernment, in order to prove that it is the 
manifest destiny of the Church to have temporalities. 
But putting that aside, what right have you to call 
this text you quoted a Scripture prophecy ? Does 
it come from Isaiah, or Ezekiel, or Malachi? Is 
it not rather the expression of Noah's anger, ut- 
tered when awaking from a drunken sleep ? And, 
further, who told you that the negroes were the de- 
scendants of Canaan ? The Canaanites of the Bible 
and of the old Egyptian records are not represented as 
negroes. They seem to have been more like Arabs. 
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In fact, the Egyptian records prove this abundantly. 
The same Pharaoh often had wars with both the 
Canaanite and the negro. So far from their being 
identical, they were respectively situated on opposite 
sides of Egypt, so that the Osirtasen or Eameses had to 
go northwards to get at one and southwards to get at 
the other. And in their paintings the negroes are of 
course represented as being black. The skins of the 
Canaanites are coloured yellow." The mention of the 
Egyptian records brings to our mind another argument, 
which we think of some force. " I can't answer your 
sonorous physiological argument, as I have no know- 
ledge of the science. But if we may trust the hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions, and the mural pictures of Egypt, 
we shall find that, in spite of the want of cerebral 
matter in their crania, the negroes had attained four 
thousand years ago a place in civilisation, and even in 
art, equal to those of the foremost nations at that 
time, and that at a period when the remote ancestors 
of the dominant race, which now condemns them to 
perpetual inferiority, were not Americans, were not 
English, were not Anglo-Saxons, were hardly even 
Teutons, but were just beginning to take the first 
steps in the career of civilisation ; just beginning to 
exchange the pastoral for the agricultural life in the 
home which they shared with the forefathers of the 
Celt and the Sclavonian, the Greek and the Latin, on 
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the skirts of the Hindoo Koosh, and in the valleys of 
the Oxus and the Jaxartes. It is true that the Afri- 
can has fallen almost as far below the level of his 
ancestors of those days, as the Anglo-American has 
risen above the level of his ; and it is fair to make 
any use that you can of this fact for the purposes of 
argument. But let us hear no more of hematosis 
and cerebral matter." 

Having answered to the best of our power the first 
and the most confident of the advocates of slavery, 
let us listen to the argument of the second. It is a 
more specious one. " The blacks," says the Southerner, 
" are very well off as slaves. There may be individual 
cases of tyranny, as there are everywhere; but cruelty 
is strictly forbidden by law, and, what is of more im- 
portance, by public opinion. A man who ill-treats 
his negroes, is looked upon as unfit for the society of 
gentlemen. Not only do the laws provide that the 
slaves (if you insist on the term — we do not use it 
ourselves) shall not be cruelly used, but they require 
that they shall not be made to work more than a spe- 
cified time ; that they shall be properly clothed and 
fed, and have medical attendance when required. 
In fact," he adds, " I wish we could have white free 
labour down here. It would be much cheaper. I be- 
lieve our negroes are the happiest and most contented 
race of mortals on the face of the globe. They have 

G 
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the civilisation which you boast of as the privilege 
of the British labourer, and a freedom from care and 
lightness of heart which he has not, and cannot have." 
Mtich of this, I believe, is true ; though, assuredly, 
not without many grievous exceptions. However, we 
may so far accept it as to believe him generally right. 
In order to answer it, we must take rather higher 
ground " You have proved your point," we may say, 
" as far as you go : but you must not push your argu- 
ment too far. Gaiety tod light-heartedness are good 
things, but they are not the best. I do not speak 
from a religious point of view ; for in that light I 
fancy you would have still something to say. But, 
putting that aside for the present, does it seem to 
you that the content and freedom from care which 
you claim for your negroes is the highest form of 
happiness? Do you find that the persons or the 
nations who are most lively, who have most animal 
spirits, and who most exhibit them, stand the highest 
in the scale ? Compare French and English society 
in the middle of the eighteenth century. Which 
was the gayest, and which had the most sterling 
worth ? Or compare the Englishman and the Irish- 
man of the present day ; or, in order not to get com- 
plicated with the question of race, compare Paddy 
with his brother Celt, the Scotch Highlander. Or 
the Tuscan and the Neapolitan. Finally, to take a 
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case which is at the root of all, compare the happi- 
ness of the child with that of the man. We hear 
endless commonplaces about the happiness of chil- 
dren. Would any man who had not had misery- 
enough to make him desperate, like to have his mind 
taken away, and become a baby again ? They say 
that the inmates of convents have very high spirits, 
and great hilarity. Some people think it is reaction 
from misery. I know that you, being a Louisianian 
Eoman Catholic, do not think so. But I ask you 
whether you would wish your daughter, who is just 
going to come out, and looks forward to doing so, to 
become a nun ? She will probably marry some day, 
and is likely to have a good deal of trouble and care 
before she dies. She might avoid this by going into 
a convent. Do you wish her to do so ?" 

I shall be told that these arguments do not meet 
the case of slavery particularly, and that they would 
be equally applicable as addressed to the sovereigns 
of countries where the system is despotic. And I 
admit this. The nations of the world, I think, stand 
on different steps of the ladder which mounts up 
from the lowest barbarism to the highest privileges 
of civilisation, or rather I should say the hill, on 
which they are ranged at different heights, and on 
some sides of which the ascent is shorter and easier 
than it is on others. The lowest zone of the hill is 
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barbarism. Even in that there are different altitudes, 
from the ancient Teutons or the modern Afghans 
down to the inhabitants of the Andaman Isles. The 
next zone is that of personal servitude or slavery. 
Then comes prsedial servitude or serfdom. Then 
personal freedom, but political servitude, or des- 
potism. Then freedom, both personal and political ; 
and finally, the right to take part in the government. 
The lines which separate these zones from one 
another are, if I may so express myself, extremely 
wavy and irregular; so that individuals, or even 
large bodies of men, in any of the lower zones may 
be actually further from the base of the hill, and 
nearer its top, than others who belong to higher 
zones. Still the general effect remains. I think it 
is undoubtedly the duty of those who have it in their 
power, to do their best to raise their fellow-mortals 
from lower zones to higher ones. The present 
Emperor of Russia is covering himself with honour 
by his endeavours to raise the serfs to freemen ; and 
Duke Ernest of Saxe-Coburg is trying to perform the 
same work on a higher staga But I do not know 
that if they had not taken the course they have done, 
they ought to have been very violently abused ; and, 
on the same principle, one does not see why slave- 
owners should be so for not emancipating. It is 
true, .that the lower the zone the stronger is the 
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obligation to raise those who are in it. It would be 
absurd to contend that sovereigns, generally, ought 
to descend from their place in order to place them- 
selves on a level with their subjects, like the ancient 
despot of the time of the Achaian League ; or that 
England ought at once to extend the franchise, 
whether the classes who are to get it want it or 
not. The difference between these cases and that 
of the slave-owner is only one of degree. And both 
with regard to the electoral franchise and to slave 
emancipation, it may be possible to advance too 
hurriedly ; and in that case, our philanthropy does 
more harm than good. We are said (I do not wish 
to express any opinion) to have made mistakes in 
both ways — in the first, in the Ionian, in the second, 
in the West Indian Islands. 

"But," says the emancipationist, "do you mean 
that as it is the duty of those who can do so to raise 
their fellows from lower levels to higher, and the 
lower the level the stronger the obligation — do you 
mean that those who kidnap African savages to sell 
them as slaves are to be regarded as public bene- 
factors ? Your argument looks rather like it" The 
retort is a telling one. But the answer is not far to 
seek No. The kidnappers have no business to do 
it, even if they were to do it on the purest principles 
of philanthropy, and not to fill their own pockets, 
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and if the middle passage was the most charming of 
all kinds of locomotion. The same rule applies all 
the way up the hilL Take cases from the other 
zones. Lydiadas was a patriot and a hero for laying 
down his sovereignty, believing, as he did, that his 
subjects were worthy of his act ; but I do not know 
that Aratus would have been justified in making war 
against him to compel him to do so. Probably 
Aratus woidd have taken that course, but that is 
neither here nor there. And what should we say if a 
French army were to land for no other reason than to 
confer upon Englishmen the benefits of universal suf- 
frage ? A philanthropic kidnapper might be paralleled 
by President Lincoln, according to his own account 
of himself. As the case really stands, one might leave 
out the adjective. But I have a stronger argument yet. 
And that is, that slavery, though one way, is not the 
only way up the hill. There are other ways, and better 
ways. The Jesuit colonies were doing an immensity 
of good in civilising South America when they were 
knocked on the head by the jealousies of govern- 
ments. And there are other ways besides. But 
slavery is the way by which civilisation must be 
brought to the blacks of the Confederacy. It is not 
the fault of their masters that such is the case. 
They did not seek the slaves, and, in fact, tried to 
keep them out. It is the fault of the European 
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Powers — of France, of Spain, and of England — that 
they have them. And however they came by them, 
there they are ; and while I contend against our 
friend who spoke first, that slavery ought not to be 
looked forward to as the best fate that could befall 
the negroes for ever, I think that with the example 
of Jamaica before their eyes, the Southern whites are 
justified in not being in too great a hurry in taking 
a step which might consign them to ruin and starva- 
tion. We have spoken of Lydiadas. Do you re- 
collect that other Greek tyrant of a much earlier 
period, who wanted to do as he did, and who, find- 
ing out before it was too late that his surrender 
would probably consign him to prison and to death, 
changed his mind, and seized the tyranny with a 
firmer grasp than before ? Was Maeandrius a villain 
for doing this ? Would he not rather have been a 
fool if he had not done it ? " * 

* I am afraid the whole of this argument may seem rather 
absurd, not only to those who believe that the Southern slave- 
owners, as a rule, are ruffians and tyrants, but also to the 
Southerners themselves, or their defenders, who maintain that 
they cannot be blamed for inheriting the slaves, and that the 
utmost that can be expected of them is, that they should treat 
them well. I confess I think there is a good deal of truth in 
this ; and I cannot resist a slight feeling of amusement at my 
own arguments. But when people gravely make the fact that 
the slaves are contented into a matter of blame against their 
owners, on the ground that they ought not to be allowed to be 
contented with such a condition as they are in, and that their 
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superiors ought to think it their duty to make them wish for 
freedom, I cannot avoid admitting that what they say is true, in 
a sense ; only we ought to be quite sure in what sense it is that it 
is true. And, at the same time, one has to guard against the 
slave-owner who may be provoked, by hearing what to him 
appears absolute nonsense and balderdash, into saying that the 
niggers do very well, and that he thinks they ought to be kept as 
they are, for the benefit of themselves as well as their masters. 
Gentlemen of the old school have objected to the education of the 
lower classes, on the ground that it would only make them dis- 
contented; and I suspect that a good many advanced Liberals 
would not be over-anxious to see their factory-hands or farm- 
labourers in possession of the franchise, even if they were not 
unfit for it. Probably they are wrong : but they would hardly 
think that it would be fair to •' exterminate" them for their 
mistake. 



CHAPTER V. 



THE BATTLE OF THE TERRITORIES — SLAVERY 

AND FREE SOIL. 



I have been led off the scent by this discussion on 
slavery, and have almost lost sight of the point 
which was the sole excuse for bringing it in at all 
— namely, its bearing on the history of the Union. 
Perhaps it is a palliation and perhaps an aggravation 
of my fault to say that I have been as brief as I 
could about it, and in some ways too brief to be 
quite clear. 

To return then to the history. I said a short time 
back that, whatever might have been the case with 
the Gulf States, the institution of slavery would 
probably have perished out of Virginia and her 
neighbours of the Border. But the anti-slavery cry 
put a stop to that prospect. The Border States, 
perhaps, might have got rid of slavery if they had 
been left to themselves ; but they had no idea of 
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giving it up on compulsion. Not that any attempt 
was made to legislate against the institution in 
Congress. The Constitution was too clear on the 
subject to make any such attempts at all likely to 
have any chance of success. But the Abolitionists 
did what was quite as bad and quite as unconstitu- 
tional. In those States where they could command 
a majority, they passed in the State Legislatures 
what were called Personal Liberty Bills, which were 
in fact nullifications of the Fugitive Slave Act. It 
may be said that these Bills might be unconstitu- 
tional, but that they were outbreaks of a noble and 
generous detestation of the great crime of slavery. 
But, putting out of the question how far this noble 
impulsiveness is characteristic of New England, one 
can understand the Southerners' objecting to their 
neighbours breaking the law in order to be generous 
at their expense. There is no doubt of this, that the 
first Personal Liberty Bill that was passed broke the 
Federal compact, and might have been held to have 
destroyed the Union. So that even if secession had 
been unconstitutional in itself, it would have been 
made lawful. The South does not require this 
defence for doing what she had anyhow eveiy.right 
to do, both legally and morally. But theue is.no 
harm ia Setting, up this additional buttress to sup- 
port the building, though it is firm enough without it. 
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However, this was not the worst part of the busi- 
ness. These Personal Liberty enactments were 
not very injurious, for I fancy the occasion for put- 
ting them into execution did not very often arise, 
as the Northern States were not such a paradise for 
the negroes that they often tried to avail themselves 
of them. And though they were insulting, they were 
not insults that the South was obliged to notice. 
But the anti-slavery or rather anti-slaveholder howl 
that was raised and echoed from platform to plat- 
form through many Northern towns, could not help 
being noticed It formed the staple of newspaper 
articles. It was worked up with highly-coloured 
incidents in sensation novels. It furnished matter 
for declamation to Northern stump-orators. It was 
fulminated in the strongest phrases that could be 
picked out of the Bible by Northern preachers. To 
people who were with difficulty labouring under 
the grievous yoke imposed upon them by Northern 
Protectionists, and who were endeavouring to bear it 
in order to save the Union, it must have been almost 
maddening to hear those very Protectionists, who were 
fattening upon their misery, clamouring to take away 
from them their only means of living, cursing and 
denouncing them in the most unmitigated language, 
and calling the Union a union with death and a cove- 
nant with hell, because Southerners were included in 
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it. It is in order to keep up this covenant with hell 
that the denouncers have caused the slaughter of 
a million of human beings, and the desolation of 
nearly half a continent. < ; 

These two great causes of quarrel, Protectionism 
and Abolitionism, may be said to be the chief ele- 
ments in the history of the Union. They act and 
react upon one another. The selfishness of the Pro- 
tectionists was sanctified, and the zeal of the Aboli- 
tionists shaded, by the fact that their objects 
coincided. Like the priests of Bel, they offered up 
the sacrifice with much religious pomp and loud in- 
vocations of their deity, and then took care to secure 
the offering for their own consumption. It was a 
godly alliance, to be celebrated with much upturning 
of eyes and much thanksgiving for being not as other 
men are, — to damage the Southerners, whose interests 
were opposed to theirs, without benefiting the tarna- 
tion niggers ; and to smooth their path to heaven by 
strewing their earthly one with gold. 

The irrepressible conflict between North and 
South was delayed by the fact that the great Demo- 
cratic party was strong enough to hold in the in- 
furiated extremes of both sections, North and South, 
without allowing them to come into collision. This 
party, the only one of the numerous combinations 
of which America has been so prolific, which can 
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trace its pedigree back to the foundation of the 
Union, has been, at least in this century, that which 
has deserved the name which I believe it is now 
trying to assume, that of Conservative. It was ori- 
ginally the party of States Rights as against the 
Union ; it has become the party of States Eights for 
the sake of the Union. I fancy that so long as it 
was a question of protection and free trade, the 
Northern Democrats were sectional enough, for in 
that conflict the Northern champions, though the 
spirit in which they fought was anti-constitutional, 
used constitutional weapons. But when the Aboli- 
tionist cry was raised, their sympathies were checked. 
That cry was in direct contravention to the Constitu- 
tion, and was certain, humanly speaking, to destroy 
the Union. 

It was in the Middle States — New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania — that this party was 
strongest. I do not know that the character of those 
States was particularly attractive; but it was less 
the reverse than that of New England was. They 
were selfish, and they were disposed to run wild after 
new fashions. But both their selfishness and their 
love of new fashions inclined them towards the South. 
New York became socially, if not politically, the 
capital of the Union, as it was certainly its greatest 
commercial city — a sort of mixture of Paris and 
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Liverpool; and that it was so was in great meas- 
ure the work of the Southerners. The wealthy 
Southerners used to come thither in great numbers. 
Of course their expenditure was very profitable. 
But this constituted only a part, and perhaps not the 
chief part, of their influence. The truth was, that 
the South was completely the fashion. The phrase, 
the " chivalry of the South/' has often been laughed 
at when looked at in connection with some of the 
inhabitants of that section of the Union. But there 
is some truth at the bottom of it. Though in the out- 
lying districts of the more recently settled States there 
are to be found as thorough specimens of the genus 
blackguard as exist anywhere in the world, yet in 
the older States of the South the phrase has a niean- 
f . ! ing. It is only in that part of the Union that you can 

* r » 
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find anything approaching to the country gentleman n 
of England. It is only there that you can find , 
families which, holding the same lands generation 
< after generation for a long period of years, have 
, acquired the self-respect, the habits of command, and 
the elevation of character which arise in a society 
which has been for some time in the possession of 
power, and the refinement which generally follows 
upon the possession of hereditary wealth. It is only 
there that you can find a class of men who can feel ~ 
themselves strong enough to hold their own against 4 
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the wirepullers who exercise so baleful an influence 

in the North. It is only there that an esprit de corps 

can be found which can enable the more educated 

classes to profess and give effect to an opinion 

which is independent of the clamour of the moment. 

i It is only there that the manliness and frankness 

^ which are supposed to arise from an open-air exist- , 

<^/ ence, and the habits of field sports, can be developed 

\S in any degree. The blood of the old cavaliers of 

England, coursing in the veins of the Virginians and t 

Carolinians, was as much reproduced in them as that 

of their opponents, the Puritans, was. reproduced in 

New England. 

There may be a difference of opinion as to which 
of the characters, Cavalier or Roundhead — or, as I 
called them before, Esau and Jacob — is the best ; but 
there can be no doubt which is the most attractive. 
The lively, freehanded, and perhaps somewhat ar- 
rogant Southerner, with his bold recklessness, and 
carelessness of money, might not be a match for the 
calculating precisian of New England, or the careful 
merchant of the Middle States, in the halls and 
lobbies of the Washington Congress ; but he was far ! 
more than his match in New York society. Still 
more powerful was the influence of the Southern » 
ladies. The beauty of the women of the South, 
though fully equal to that of their Northern sisters, 
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was perhaps not markedly superior. But they bore 
the bell in grace and refinement, and, besides, had 
) about them that air of superiority which may possi- 
bly make its possessors detested, but which, when it 
has anything to rest upon, seldom fails to make itself 
acknowledged. The democratic equality of the North, 
though very jealous of every other kind of ascendancy, 
^ bent, in a manner almost unknown anywhere else, 
„ before the ascendancy of fashion ; and over fashion 
the South bore almost unquestioned empire. It is i 
said that at the beginning of this war, the feeling 
of the women all over the Union, North and South p 
alike, was almost entirely with the Confederates. • 
That can hardly be the case now. The 'Isms have 
triumphed in New England; and a new "shoddy" 
aristocracy has risen to the surface in the Middle 
States. Yet so overpowering is the tyranny of fash- 
ion, that I should not be at all surprised if it were 
found that that feeling exists still to an extent which 
people in this country would hardly expect. 

However, the Southern ascendancy at New York 
rested on something better than feminine beauty and 
attractiveness, or " aristocratic " bearing and manners. 
Sir E. B. Lytton, in ' The Last of the Barons/ puts into 
the mouth of Edward the Fourth, whether with any 
historical foundation or not I know not, the senti- 
ment about the dreary barren spot on which he landed 
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when making his last successful throw for the crown, 
and on which Henry the Fourth had landed when 
doing exactly the same thing— that if it could grow 
nothing else, it could grow kings. I think some- 
thing of the sort might have been said of the South. 
None of the great merchants and capitalists of the 
Union, none of its poets and historians— Bryant or 
Longfellow, Cooper or Hawthorne, Irving or Pres- 
cott — belonged to the South. But, yielding to the 
North the pre-eminence not only in commerce, but 
in literature, she claims to have supplied the country 
with a far greater share of its statesmen and soldiers. 
The statesman of whom the North has most reason 
to be proud, Alexander Hamilton, was by birth a 
West Indian, and by feeling as well as by descent a 
Scotchman : in fact, had his life been prolonged, he 
would very likely have returned to end his days in 
the old country, in the county of Ayr, to which his 
branch of the Hamiltons belonged. Besides him, the 
North can point to only some four or five men who 
have left their mark in history; and most of them 
belong to one State — Massachusetts. It has been 
different with the South. The single State of Virginia 
might set up a Walhalla with a population superior 
both in numbers and quality to any that could be sup- 
plied by the whole North put together ; and the other 
Southern States, though yielding the palm to the 

H 
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" Old Dominion," are not unworthy to be her followers 
and colleagues. It has been the same with the army 
and navy. The history and position of the United 
States have not been such as to give its citizens much 
opportunity of acquiring very great reputation in 
those ways ; but whatever reputation it has acquired 
has fallen principally to the share of the South. At 
the beginning of this war, the only general of any 
name whom the Eepublic possessed, the man to whom 
the task of restoring peace and order was at first in- 
trusted, was General Scott, who had won in the Mexi- 
can war as much credit as could be obtained from 
such an enemy; and General Scott is a Southerner. 
The progress of the conflict has brought out the 
difference between the two sections still more strongly ; 
and one hardly knows whether to be most surprised 
at the wealth of the Confederacy in military genius, { 
or the poverty of the Federal States in that respect. * 
like everything else, this has its causes. The love of 
renown, the love of usefulness, the enterprise and 
activity, for which the Northerners found innumer- 
able outlets — commercial, manufacturing, stock-job- 
bing, colonising, literary — had in the South (speak- 
ing loosely) but one outlet ; and that was the naval 
and military service of their country. Into these 
professions, therefore, the Southerners flocked ; they 
were not exposed to much competition on the part of 
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their rivals, as the army and navy, though no doubt 
very honourable, were not very lucrative : thus it 
came to pass that the greater part of the officers of 
the two services got to be Southerners. Not only was 
this the case, but the States themselves of that section 
learned to have something of a military organisation. 
For in that part of the Union there grew up military 
academies where the rudiments of the profession were 
acquired, and where instruction was given in its more 
scientific branches; and arrangements were made for 
seeming to these establishments the supervision and 
inspection of officers of the regular service* 

Of course all this has helped to account for what 
we see in the present war. The qualities of the 
modern soldier — bravery, military knowledge, honour- 
able feeling towards friends and foes alike, chivalry, * 
humanity — have been as remarkable on the side of the ; nL»#wut 
South as the absence of them has been on that of the j 

* Since this was written, I have come across a curious statement 
as to the officers of the two sides in the present war, which may be 
considered as an illustration of what is here said. I copy it from 
the * Index* of August 25. 

" It is a curious fact not generally known, that General Grant, 
like President Lincoln (who, however, emigrated to Illinois in 
early youth), is a native of Kentucky. This s not an isolated 
case, a majority of the officers who have gained distinction in the 
Northern army and navy being born in the slaveholding States. 
Thus, General Thomas, who saved the Federal army from utter 
destruction in the city of Chicamauga, is a Virginian by birth ; 
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North; and though the contest between the two 
sections had not then been as fully brought out as 
it has been since, yet the training and character 
which made a pressure of adversity produce such 
fruits as these, must have been discernible even 
then, and helped to create the ascendancy which the 
Southern citizens exercised at New York. The New 
England character, on the other hand — hard, greedy, 
selfish, unsympathising, yet not without a good deal 
of earnestness and principle, after a fashion of its own 
— had a repelling effect. And thus New York was 
divided in tendency. Interest and association con- 
nected her with the North. Her sympathies and 
antipathies alike drew her towards the South. It is 
no wonder that with her and with the other Middle 
States the Democrats should have prevailed. 

On the slavery question, there is no doubt that the 
Democrats, and the States where Democratic influence 

Admiral Farragut, who has just won the victory off Mobile, is a 
native of New Orleans ; Captain Winslow, of the Kearsarge, a 
native of North Carolina, and his first lieutenant of Virginia. 
These instances could be considerably increased, and if collected 
together would give a curious total result. The only counterpart 
in the Southern armies is to be found in the cases of General Pem- 
berton, a native of Pennsylvania, and General Lovel, appointed 
from New York (but born in Maryland) ; and by a strange fatality 
of coincidence these two names are identified with the two greatest 
reverses of the Confederate arms — the fall of Vicksburg and of 
New Orleans." 
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was strong, were with the South. In the first place, 
they had no particular interests in connection with 
that question, as they had on the tariff question, to 
outweigh their likings and dislikings ; and in the 
second, while the Constitution left it open to them to 
legislate on the tariffs as the majority might please, on 
the question of slavery it distinctly asserted that there 
was no such power; and certainly New York did not 
care about breaking the Constitution for the sake of 
the niggers, or the Abolitionists either. But unfortun- 
ately, whether through luck or good guiding on Jacob's 
part, the two questions got twisted together on one 
particular subject, in such a fashion as to unite the 
whole Protectionist body of the North in one mass as 
opponents of slavery, and that in a way in which 
there could be no question of the Constitution. That 
subject was the admission of new States. 

At first this did not seem a question about which 
much antagonism need have arisen. It was the in- 
terest of the South, most especially, that new States 
should be formed in the Union. As we have seen, 
the expectation that they should be formed was one 
of the arguments which induced her representatives in 
the Convention not to press as strongly as they should 
have done for the two-thirds clause about the tariffs ; 
and when Virginia surrendered to the Union the 
whole of those vast territories, from Pennsylvania to 
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the Mississippi, out of which the Western States have 
since been formed, she could have had no idea that 
her surrender could ever be turned so as to operate 
against herself. But the dislike which grew up in 
those States towards the negro being made use of by 
the Eastern Protectionists in furtherance of their own 
objects, caused this apparently harmless question to 
become as dangerous a bone of sectional contention 
as that of the tariffs themselves. 

At first sight, one does not see why it need have 
done so. There seems to be no question that these 

1 States ought to have been admitted as slave States. 

- Not that the fact of Virginia having once been mis- 
tress of the territory east of the Mississippi, and 
Louisiana of that to the west of it, ought to have 
affected the laws of the new States after their ori- 
ginal connection was severed ; but the territories in 
question, having been ceded to the Union, belonged 
to the whole Union, and ought to have been equally 
open to the citizens of every part of it ; and it might 
have appeared preposterous that one cluster of States 
should combine to keep the citizens of the others 
out of the lands to be settled ; for, of course, while 
the fact of negro slavery being permitted did not 
lead to the exclusion of Northerners, the fact of its 
being forbidden would lead to the exclusion of 
Southerners. The Northerner might go where he 
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pleased, into free and slave States alike, and take his 
property with him; but to a Southern slaveholder 
emigration into a free-soil State implied the confisca- 
tion of what probably was the most valuable part of 
his property. 

Strict justice, therefore, would demand that, as I 
said, all new States should be slave States, or States 
in which Northern and Southern citizens might alike 
settle as colonists and find their own level ; but there 
was very little doubt what that level would be. The 
condition of all the Western territory as to climate 
and soil was such as to be very unfavourable to slave 
labour, or the institution by which negro labour was 
fostered; and it was extremely unlikely that the 
South, which had more unoccupied land for which 
that kind of labour was fitted, and perhaps necessary, 
than it could hope to bring under cultivation within 
the space of another century, would care to send 
forth its citizens to the uncongenial climate of the 
backwoods ; so that a sincere hater of slavery might 
console himself for doing justice to the slaveholders 
by the belief that there were causes more powerful 
than any Federal legislation could be to prevent the 
stain of slavery from attaching to any of the States 
of the West. Besides this, it was not, in the eye of 
equity, an affair for the consideration of Congress at 
all. The Atlantic States had their own several con- 
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stitutions regulating whether slavery was to be 
allowed or not. Surely the Western States ought 
to be allowed to do the same. 

But though the question was not properly one for 
Federal legislation at all — though Congress, if it had 
passed any laws on the subject, ought to have per- 
mitted slaveiy-and though, if it had done so, there 
was no chance of slavery spreading — the exacerbated 
state of mind arising out of the long national contest 
which had been growing more and more irreconcil- 
able, interposed a fatal barrier to the course which 
justice demanded, and which would have secured 
by the operation of nature the result which the 
emancipationists desired. Congress did attempt to 
legislate; the legislation had for its object to keep 
the Southerners out of the territories which belonged 
to them as well as to their rivals ; and the result of 
it was to force slavery upon regions where, if it had 
been left to itself, it never would have shown its face. 
The alliance between the East and the West — of the 
men who attacked slavery because they wanted protec- 
tion, and the men who swallowed protection because 
they hated slavery — forced those against whom the 
coalition was formed to connect the two ideas toge- 
ther. To please the Western States, those of the 
North-East resolved to keep slaves, if they could, 
out of any fresh communities that might be admitted 
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as integral parts of the Union ; to please the North- 
Eastern States, those of the West were willing to 
support in Congress the principle of protection, 
under proper stipulations, to prevent it operating 
injuriously to themselves. The alliance between 
the two powers — call them, if you like, the children 
of Jacob and the children of Ishmael — was conse- 
crated by the offering of a sacrifice on the altar of 
their great god, the Almighty Dollar, and poor Esau 
was selected as the victim. The understanding was, 
that any near States that were admitted should be at 
once free-soil and protectionist — free-soil, to satisfy 
alike the Philo-negroists of the East and the Miso- 
negroists of the West, and protectionist, to satisfy the 
manufacturers of New England. 

As far as the free-soil part of it went, the South 
had no particular objection. To be sure, it was 
rather insulting to be forbidden from going where 
her citizens had a perfect right to go if they pleased, 
even though they did not wish to do so, — especially if 
the prohibition came from a quarter in which there 
had been a constant endeavour to injure and to 
thwart her. Still, apart from the point of honour, 
there was no reason for fighting about it. But the 
protectionist element of the alliance made it a ques- 
tion for her of life and death. The certainty that a 
free-soil victory was also a protectionist victory made 
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it absolutely incumbent on those who were opposed 
to the latter to be also opposed to the former. Hence 
the bitterness of conflict that prevailed when there 
was the question of admitting a new State. It was 
worth while for the Southerners to renew the conflict 
on each occasion that the question arose ; for though, 
in the question of the tariffs, the battle had gone 
against them, yet there was a hope that, by the 
creation of new slave States in the West, it would 
prevent the evil extending any farther. Such States 
might not have a wish to have a single slave within 
their borders ; but in the great warfare that was 
dividing the Federation, the absence of any direct 
Northern legislation ranged them on the side of the 
South. They were Southern, unless there was any 
distinct provision to the contrary. 

I have yielded too much to the temptation of 
going into details on the question of Free Trade 
versus Protection. I think I shall avoid it here, 
because the temptation is less. The first great con- 
test took place four years after the first great contest 
on the other subject in 1820. The fight was about 
the admission of Missouri. I shall not go into the 
history of it. It would be a long story to tell if 
details were given — how the South, supported not 
only by her natural rights with regard to the terri- 
tories, but also by the stipulations entered into with 
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France by the treaty under which Louisiana was 
ceded to the Union, could only get those rights 
admitted and those stipulations acted upon by con- 
senting to the unfair and tyrannical law called the 
"Missouri Compromise." By this agreement she 
consented not only to be kept out of her right, that 
her citizens should have the whole of the West open 
to them as the Northern citizens had, by allowing a 
line to be drawn, north of which she was not to go in 
time coming, but also that the line should be drawn 
at a parallel considerably short of what she might 
fairly have claimed, and which, had it gone eastward, 
would have excluded the States of Kentucky, Virginia, 
Maryland, and Delawara It would also have to be 
told how the Northern States, having so distinctly 
got the better of their rivals by this compromise, 
refused to be bound by it ; how they twice refused 
to permit the admission of Missouri as a slave State ; 
how the fight was renewed on the question of the 
admission of Arkansas, which lies due south of Mis- 
souri, as one brick lies below another in a wall ; and 
how, when it was proposed that the line should be 
held to extend across the whole Continent to the 
Pacific, they repudiated it, and repudiated it suc- 
cessfully, carrying through Congress a bill for the 
prohibition of slavery in the State of California. It 
was on this last occasion, when the victorious North 
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was using its numerical majority to enable it to 
throw aside, because it suited it to do so, that very 
compromise which in 1820 it had extorted from the 
weakness or the moderation of the South, that Con- 
gress listened, though unheedingly, to the dying 
words of one of the greatest and noblest citizens 
whom America has ever produced — the brilliant and 
accomplished Calhoun. He spoke, as it were, from 
the grave. His voice was too feeble to be heard; 
but his sentiments, written down, were delivered to 
Congress by a Virginian senator, since celebrated as 
one of the victims of the "Trent" outrage. like 
Chatham, Calhoun devoted his latest powers to the 
service of his country. But while Chatham's last 
effort was to cheer his countrymen in a just and 
righteous war, Calhoun's had for its object to urge 
his countrymen to avoid war by a still more just and 
righteous measure of peace. 

But no orator, were it even Demosthenes, could 
have produced much effect in the Congress of 1850. 
In the Athenian Agora, or the English Parliament, 
though there was and is quite factiousness enough, 
there has always been at least a chance of getting a 
question discussed and a speech listened to on its 
own merits ; but what chance was there of such a 
blessed result when the audience consisted merely 
of the delegates of wirepullers ? Even bodies which 
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have been supposed to be cold-blooded and deaf to 
eloquence, as the English House of Lords and the 
Grand Council of Venice, have been known to be 
turned from their resolutions by the speech of a 
single man. But there was little possibility of this 
happening to a collection of delegates. Calhoun 
charmed wisely, and under circumstances which 
might have been expected to double the force of the 
charm ; but the Northern adder stopped its ears, or 
rather it had no ears to stop. They had been well 
waxed up before. The North sent its representatives, 
not to listen, but to vote. 

So it went on and on. Why, as I asked before, 
did not the South secede ? She had suffered enough 
from the Union to have learned, that whatever its 
advantages might be for the North, it was of no 
advantage to her; and every session proved that 
the chance of equal legislation was growing less and 
less, for the majority against her was creeping up 
and getting higher and higher; and that majority 
had neither mercy nor good faith. But, as I an- 
swered myself, the South clung from sentimental 
motives to the Union; and she persisted in hoping 
against hope that things would grow better. The 
great party upon her connection with which she 
allowed herself to lean was still powerful, and 
generally had the upper hand. Strongly sectional 
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on the tariff questions, the Northern Democrats were 
disposed to support the South on those which arose 
out of slavery. They were anxious to preserve the 
Union and to uphold the Constitution ; and though, 
as a body, they could not resist the temptation of 
laying measure after measure of protection on the 
back of the South, in the hope that this particular 
measure at least might be added without breaking 
the creature's back, yet they felt it was rather a risk ; 
and that it would be the height of folly to offer any 
further temptations to secede by stirring a question 
which it was doubtful whether they ought to stir 
even in the case of admitting new States, especially 
as they had very little interest in doing so. Besides 
this there was, as I have said before, the great social 
influence of the South. 

It may be wondered that this party did not check 
the North in its attempts to oust the South from 
the newly-settled States more completely than it did. 
But the victories which the Democrats sought were 
rather in connection with the honours (and the 
spoils) of Government than in connection with the 
debates of Congress ; and it was in Congress that the 
fight for the territories, and what was to be done 
with them, was waged. Still they did something. 
They succeeded, after several failures it is true, in 
forcing the North to adhere to its very advantageous 
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bargain in the case of Missouri ; and they also suc- 
ceeded in defeating the scandalous attempt to ex- ? 
elude slavery from Arkansas. When the admission 
of California came to be debated they were no 
longer in power, for the presidency and its appur- 
tenances had fallen to the Whigs; and what was 
worse, their defeat had been caused by a split in 
their own ranks. A section of the party, headed by 
ex -President Van Buren, had taken up the free- 
soil notions, and given them, what they never had 
before, the character of a political watchword, and 
one belonging to great and respected combination. 
This was not a desertion to the Whigs, for the Whigs 
had never espoused those doctrines as a body. The 
lines which separated parties on the question of free 
soil versus slavery were not identical with, and may 
almost be said to have crossed, those which marked 
off the Whigs from the Democrats ; still, of the two 
parties, the Democrats, with their Southern sympa- 
thies, their adherence to the Constitution, and their 
horror of the Abolitionists, would naturally have been 
that to which the Southerners would have looked for 
support; and when a section of that party openly 
and on principle ranged itself under the banners of 
the enemy, it may well have been seen that the 
chances of getting the Missouri Compromise principle 
adhered to in California were poor indeed. 
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In itself the impossibility of introducing slaves 
into that new State signified but little, for I suppose 
that, even if it had been constitutionally possible, 
it would not have been so practically ; negro labour 
would have been scarcely available in California. 
Nor do I suppose that Calhoun expected it to be; 
but it was the spirit which dictated the Northern 
action that he dreaded and protested against. That 
a faction should exist which would be willing to 
break through the compacts, expressed and implied, 
which itself had dictated and by which it had largely 
profited, was a fact of disastrous omen; but that 
that faction should gain the upper hand, and control 
the legislation of the Federal Congress, was a sign 
that the end could not be far distant. 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE BATTLE OF THE TERRITORIES — KNOW- 
NOTHINGS AND REPUBLICANS. 

Things seem to have been brought to such a pitch 
by the breach of the Missouri Compromise on the 
question of the admission of California, that the 
final outbreak of the long antagonism of the two 
nations, in some form or other of declared estrange- 
ment, could only be a question of time; and the 
time before it came would clearly be short enough 
without the introduction of any fresh causes of dis- 
turbance. And yet, almost immediately after the 
Californian dispute, such a cause was introduced. 
This was the way of its introduction. 

There was another element in the question of the 
formation of new States which interested the job- 
bers and wirepullers, and those who made a trade 
of politics, more directly than any arising out of 
the necessity, for factious purposes, of bribing or 

I 
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conciliating either Abolitionists or nigger - haters. 
The Government of the United States, with the 
object of getting the Territories settled and colonised, 
was in the habit of selling land in the Far West for 
very small sums. Of course those who hung about 
Washington, and either belonged to or had got the ear 
of the party in Congress, took advantage of this to get 
laTge domains assigned to them ; and a hanger-on of 
the party which had placed its man in the presiden- 
tial chair might, without much trouble or expense, 
if he was lucky, become the possessor of estates 
matching for extent those of the Woronzoffs or the 
Lichtensteins. But in order to make those posses- 
sions of any solid value to their owner they required 
something else; and that something was hands to 
cultivate them. There was therefore every induce- 
ment to this powerful class of speculators to en- 
courage the tide of emigration to the backwoods. 
The task was not easy; America hardly supplied 
men enough for the purpose. In spite of the won- 
derful rapidity with which population increased in 
the New World, its progress was not rapid enough 
to overtake the occupation of the enormous extent 
of land that every year was thrown into the market. 
No doubt it was only a question of time, and sooner 
or later the land would be replenished. But the 
speculators could not afford to wait. They turned 
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their eyes to the Eastern hemisphere and its over- 
crowded populations. They appealed to Europe for 
assistance. They offered, as a reward to those who 
might be induced to respond, the inducements of 
high wages, of abundant sustenance, and of freedom ; 
by their influence over the Government and the 
Legislature of their country they were enabled to 
offer still more, by shortening the period necessary 
for qualification for citizenship; and the European 
pauper was told that by emigrating to the United 
States he might become at once a flourishing denizen 
of the great regions of the West, where the earth 
was ready to pour forth treasures enough to satisfy 
his utmost desires, in reward for very slight labour, 
and that after a probation so short as to be almost 
nominal he might be a member of the common- 
wealth of kings, might have the privilege of choosing 
his own rulers — nay, that he might even be elected 
as chief and governor of that land of promise, to 
the presidency, to which the " log-cabin " was rather 
a stepping-stone than a bar. And it was this sort of 
appeal which came across the Atlantic to Ireland in 
the terrible days of the potato famine. It was irre- 
sistible. The tide of emigration of those flying from 
starvation to plenty astonished even those who had 
invited it. "Glacial Ierne" had long ago mourn- 
ed over the accumulated mass of the corpses of 
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her sons which were cumbering her soiL The 
famine was producing the same dismal effects as the 
Eoman sword had done; and again, though in a 
different sense, the " Scot" had set the whole of her 
land in motion, and the ocean was foaming with his 
hostile oars. I am sorry to say that the object 
detested by the " infesto remige" was not the coun- 
try towards which he was going, but that which 
sent him forth. 

However, in spite of the urgent invitation which 
America had addressed to Europe, the arrival of 
these living "Scotorum cumuli" (the word "Scotus" 
in the days of Claudian, and much later, meant an 
Irishman as well as a Scotchman) was not uni- 
versally hailed with joy by the citizens of the Union. 
The Eastern States did not care very much about 
the speculators finding hands to cultivate their lands 
for them: but they did care about having such a 
sudden cargo of immigrants and presidential elec- 
tors suddenly introduced into the Federation; in 
other words, an enormous mass of fresh competitors 
for the spoils. In addition to this, a religious ques- 
tion was introduced. Theological differences had 
not hitherto been an element of much importance 
in America. The different sects were scattered 
pretty evenly up and down the Union ; and if in 
Louisiana the Eoman Catholics rather preponderated, 
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and the Episcopalians in Virginia and the Carolinas, 
while what in England are called Dissenters were 
more numerous in the north-eastern States, yet I am 
not aware that these facts had ever been thought of 
sufficient importance to be worked up into party 
cries. But when this huge irruption of foreigners 
broke in, who were such a nuisance on business 
grounds, the fact that the intruders were votaries of 
the Scarlet Lady was not to be lost sight of by those 
who had influence with the descendants of the Pil- 
grim Fathers of New England, of the Quakers of 
Pennsylvania, or the Dutchmen of New York. 

On a sudden a cry arose in the North-East, ori- 
ginating none knew whence or how, against for- 
eigners and Papists. It swept like a whirlwind 
over the land, and, as such things do, met with 
a response wherever it went. Probably, in the na- 
tural course of things, after having made a great 
clatter for a month or so, it would have evaporated 
as unaccountably as it had arisen, or at the most 
sunk to the level of an "ism," the pet doctrine of 
some knot of Yankee crotcheteers. But it did not 
do this; instead of becoming an "ism," it became 
the war-cry of a party. This was the reason of it. 

After their victory over the Democrats in 1848, 
under Taylor and Fillmore, the Whigs completely 
broke down. They tried to carry the next election ; 
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but although their candidate, General Scott, was a 
very promising one, they failed deplorably, almost 
ludicrously; and little more than four years after 
they had carried their man and his horse to the 
White House (where the latter was presented with 
a silver curry-comb by a committee of admiring 
office- seekers, whose Coryphaeus was the present 
Secretary of State, Mr Seward), that great party 
ceased to exist. American parties are like gun- 
powder. When they explode, they leave no ash 
behind them. And consequently, when the Whigs 
made their grand fiasco, there was nothing left to 
fill the political horizon except the old organisation 
of the Democrats. Now, though when this happens 
it may be in one sense a great triumph for the party 
that is victorious, it is not altogether a subject for 
rejoicing ; for the contest is carried on, not only in 
order to promote the success of principles, or even 
only for the pleasures and emoluments of office, but 
also for " the mere noise and movement of the fray." 
I hardly think that either of our great parties would 
altogether be pleased if their opponents were to be 
suddenly converted in a body ; and in America the 
case is even stronger. For the tendency of parties to 
become factions, with an organised machinery for 
agitation, and a large class of persons to whom that 
machinery is a means of procuring a livelihood, 
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which with us is a deplorable though unavoidable 
result, is in America of the very essence of the sys- 
tem. In England persons make profit out of prin- 
ciples. In America they make principles for the 
sake of profit. English politicians often raise their 
party cry without believing in it very strongly. 
American politicians hardly ever consider it neces- 
sary to pretend to believe it at all. To the numer- 
ous class, therefore, of caucusmongers and president- 
makers who were attached to the Democratic name, 
the sudden " abiit, excessit, erupit, evasit " of the 
Whigs was very much what the sudden extinction of 
vermin would be to the warreners and rat-catchers 
of this country. The destroyers of real vermin would 
probably in that case betake themselves to other 
trades. The destroyers of political vermin took to 
applying the name to creatures which had never borne 
it before. 

At that moment there were two cries, either of 
which might be made use of to break up the Demo- 
cratic party and renew the faction-fights. One was 
that of Free Soil, the other was this new one of 
Nationality and Anti- Popery. Which should be 
taken up ? Should they unite with the new-comers 
against the South, or with the South against the 
new-comers ? Either course was promising. The 
Irish emigrants could not bear niggers, and were 
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perfectly willing to vote for anything that would pre- 
vent the creatures from going anywhere where they 
themselves were likely to go; and, on the other 
hand, this disposition on their part could not make 
their presence desirable to the Southerners, who, 
though they did not care much about taking negroes 
into the backwoods, did care particularly that free- 
soilism should not extend, for free-soilism and 
Northern sectionalism were convertible terms. On 
the whole, the latter plan seemed best. There was 
more room for " spread eagle " oratory on the text of 
" Columbia unshackled by the foreigner," than on 
that of " Freedom for the negro in the far West." 
So a party was formed which, after burrowing under- 
ground for some time, throwing up the earth, and 
showing that it existed, and was actively at work, 
though not what it was (whence its name of Know- 
Nothing), at length emerged into the light of day as 
the " American " party, introducing itself to the 
world by a most resounding clarion-peal of bombast 
about the stars and stripes and all the rest of it. 

This was enough to constitute them into a political 
organisation. But it was not enough to enable them 
to try for the sweets of the Presidency with any hope 
of success. For that purpose they next made a long 
pull, and a strong pull, and a pull altogether, and 
they must find out distinctly whom they had to rely 
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on. In the North they would do pretty well. Any 
party that could talk bunkum pretty loud on a tell- 
ing subject might have a chance of naming the Presi- 
dent ; and any party that had a chance of naming 
the President was pretty sure of followers, and plenty 
of them, in that part of the Union. But what could 
they do in the South ? They might have expected 
that the South, if she had not been unanimous for 
them, would at least have declared for them by a 
large majority ; for the cry which they had taken up 
was in accordance with what might be supposed to 
be Southern interests. But, greatly to the credit of 
the South, she showed no disposition to enter into 
their views. Perhaps, she did not see how much her 
interests might be marred by so large an admission 
of Irish Eoman Catholics ; at any rate, she would 
not enter into a conspiracy to keep them out ; and 
the report that the Southern Know-Nothings had to 
give to their partisans as a result of their endeavours 
was, that they could not be sure of carrying the vote 
of a single State. 

The astonishment of the wirepullers of the party 
at this piece of intelligence was probably very great : 
but they did not lose their presence of mind in con- 
sequence. Their course was perfectly clear. If the 
Southern States were so foolish as not to see what 
was for their advantage, and declined to join this 
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crusade against the foreign Papists, why, the foreign 
Papists must be induced to join a crusade against 
them ; and every effort was made to induce the 
" foreign Papists " to do so. Unfortunately the Irish 
did not follow the same course that the Southerners 
had done. They were either not generous or not 
clear-sighted enough to do so. The American party, 
without one moment of compunction, or without one 
feeling of shame, dropped its colours at once, and 
hoisted those of the Free-soil party ; and the efforts of 
its wirepullers and caucusmongers contrived to unite 
all the scattered elements out of which a party could 
be formed in the North — Puritans and Koman 
Catholics, Abolitionists and nigger-haters, foreigners 
and natives — into one compact body, united on the 
principle of opposition to the South. Thus originated 
the Great ^Republican Party. 

Such a party had never existed in the Union 
before. Northern interests and Southern interests 
had often come into collision, but their advocacy had 
not been made the basis of any recognised party 
organisation ; the great parties which had hitherto 
divided the Eepublic had extended into both sec- 
tions ; and though perhaps either of them might be 
stronger in one section than in another, yet they did 
not belong exclusively to either. But now, for the 
first time since the Union began, there was seen the 
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new phenomenon of a distinctly -avowed Northern 
party. The South could not avoid seeing what would 
happen if this party were to get the upper hand. She 
had borne it all hitherto — not indeed without a mur- 
mur, but still she had borne it. She had submitted 
to bear far more than her share of the taxes of the 
Federation. She had seen the money that was 
forced from her against her will expended in boun- 
ties to Northern manufacturers, and in plunder for 
Northern office-seekers. She had seen trade carried 
away from her borders, her coasts neglected, her 
fields relapsing into wastes, her towns sinking to 
ruin. She had seen her rivals fattening on her spoil, 
and glorying in the triumph as well as the advantage 
of doing so. But never before had she seen a party 
whose war-cry was to be, the North versus the 
South. 

Still her people clung to the Union with desperate 
tenacity. They had allowed themselves to be op- 
pressed by the Protectionists, they had allowed them- 
selves to be excluded from the Territories by the 
Free-soilers, and they determined not to give up yet, 
if they could help it. Of the two parties into which 
the Union was divided, the Democratic was that which 
was most Southern in its tendency ; and it inight be 
hoped that that tendency might be strengthened now, 
partly from the jealousy which the Democrats would 
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tion to this party, and she is supported by a large 
section of the Northerners, who have no wish to 
push matters to extremes. This section, which 
exists in both divisions of the Union, we will call 
Democrats or Conservatives. Their rivals we will 
call [Republicans. At the heat of the conflict a 
Presidential election comes on. Each party sets up 
a candidate. We will say that this is the result 
when we come to sum up. The South has a voting 
population, including the three-fifths coloured vote, 
of a million and a half; and every single vote of the 
1,500,000 goes to the Democrat. The voting power 
of the North is three millions and a half; and it is 
divided thus: 1,749,000 go to the Democrat, and 
1,751,000 to his antagonist, who thus has a majority 
of two thousand out of the whole three millions and a 
half. But as this two thousand is made up of small 
majorities in the different States, varying from five 
hundred in New York to fifty in Rhode Island, but 
leaving a majority of some sort in each, the minority 
of 1,749,000 goes for nothing ; and the whole mass 
of Presidential electors, as they are still ironically 
called, are the representatives of the majority. Now 
comes the tug of war. The electors, or rather 
delegates, of North and South respectively, meet for 
the final task of nominating the President. The 
Democrat has the support of the whole million and 
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a half of Southern votes. His antagonist has that of 
the Northern majority of two thousand These two 
thousand, however, have the nomination of the 
nominating delegates of the North as completely as 
their rivals' unanimity has that of the South. 

I said, now comes the tug of war; but, in fact, 
there is no tug. It is evident enough what will 
happen. The North has a preponderance in the 
number of States in the proportion of six to five. In 
population the difference is greater still. And the 
result is, that the North has 183 votes to 120 of 
the South. This is of course unavoidable, „|pd, if 
there were no opposing interests to divide the two 
sections, would have signified as little as the fact 
that there are more English than Scotch members 
of the House of Commons. If there are opposing 
interests, it bodes terrible evil But if those in- 
terests, and the factiousness which gathers round 
them, are constituted into the form of parties, it is 
something approaching to civil war. 

We will give the South every advantage. In 
spite of the strong sectional feeling that has carried 
the day in almost all the Northern States, one 
Northern State — the peaceful, money-getting Quaker 
community of Pennsylvania — gives a majority to the 
party of quiet and Conservatism ; and her twenty- 
seven deputies are to a man Democrats. She also 
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supplies the candidate of that party. The Bepub- 
lican, of course, comes from aggressively godly 
Massachusetts. The former is a Northerner, and a 
Protectionist. If anything his views are rather 
Free-soil. But he is a keen anti- Abolitionist, and is, 
above all things, anxious to maintain the status quo. 
So that, in spite of the unfairness and unpopularity 
of some of his opinions, the South gives him its 
hearty support. His antagonist is a furious anti- 
Southern stump- orator, pledged to carry out the 
most violent doctrines of his party. 

The electors meet. If they were real electors 
there would be a hope that the decision might be in 
favour of peace ; for there would be room for the 
argument that the Pennsylvanian would give the 
North all that she had a right to expect ; that he 
would strive to maintain, if he could not increase, 
the tariffs ; and that his sympathies were not 
Southern. But they are only delegates, sent for no 
purpose but to put their man in the White House. 
The only thing they have to do is to go through the 
form of voting. It is simple enough, and hardly 
necessary. Pennsylvania's twenty-seven votes have 
to be deducted from one side and handed bodily to 
the other ; but it is not enough to turn the scale in 
favour of peace. The Bepublican, though really in 
a minority of two millions and a quarter, is carried 
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by a majority of nine ; and thus, by strictly constitu- 
tional means, a declared enemy of one-third part of 
the Federation over which he is called to rule, and the 
representative of enemies more malevolent and un- 
scrupulous than himself, is placed in the chair once 
occupied by Washington. 



CHAPTER VII. 



SECESSION — SOUTH CAROLINA AND VIRGINIA. 



I shall be thought to have given a very exaggerated 
and inaccurate account of the balance of parties at 
President Lincoln's election ; and that is exactly the 
case. I did not mean to do so. I had not come 
down so far as his time, and I had something to say 
about Buchanan. It seemed, however, a good op- 
portunity of putting what might happen as the 
result of the formation of an avowed anti-Southern 
party ; and I find that in doing so I have given a 
rough description of something not unlike what did 
take place. Lincoln's minority, it is true, was not 
quite so pronounced as I have made that of my 
imaginary President to be. It was not much over 
one million. But the upshot was what I described, 
namely, that the Democrats or Conservatives or 
States-rights party or Union party having, on the 
whole, an immense preponderance of votes, the 
opposite party, the Eepublicans or Anti-slavery men 
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or sectional Northern party, did nevertheless set its 
candidate in the Presidential chair. 

Everybody knows the result. In spite of the 
great abilities of her leaders, in spite of the numerous 
eminent servants with which she had supplied the 
Republic, in spite of the great social pre-eminence 
of her sons and daughters, in spite of the support 
afforded to her by the Northern Democrats, the South 
had indeed a heavy burden to bear. Even in 1828 
the strain had been terribly complained of. Even in 
1832 a fresh turn of the screw had been too much 
for the patience of South Carolina ; and since that 
time the evil had been growing worse. The odious 
protective duties, which the resolute attitude of 
South Carolina and the prudent counsels of Clay 
had caused to be removed, were reimposed ten 
years later; and the Northern grasp has never 
since been relaxed. As if this was not enough, the 
victorious party had goaded its struggling antagonist 
in other ways. The Northerners had endeavoured 
to exclude the South from the territories which 
belonged to both sections in common. They had 
forced her to consent to give up her rights over half 
the space in question. They had induced her to let 
the line of demarcation be drawn in a way which 
would have been scandalously unjust, even if it had 
been just that there should have been a line of 
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demarcation at all. And, finally, they had refused 
to be bound by that very agreement, and had made 
attempt after attempt to overleap the frontier which 
they had extorted, not only in violation of the spirit 
of the Union, not only in violation of their compact, 
but also in violation of the terms of the Louisiana 
cession treaty with France. And to this ceaseless 
pertinacious hostility, to these long and increasing 
injuries had been added untold provocation and 
insult. The South and the Southerners were a sub- 
ject for invective from Northern platforms, of de- 
nunciation from Northern pulpits. Vehement as 
were the stump-orators, they were far outdone by 
the preachers. The clergy have always, and in all 
countries, possessed a power of vituperation which 
the most voluble layman might envy. In the days 
when Popes and Emperors used to issue manifestoes 
against one another, the former used always to scold 
the loudest ; and no bull of the palmiest ages of the 
hierarchy, of Innocent the Fourth against Frederick, 
or Clement the Fifth against the Venetians, could 
more triumphantly and hopefully prognosticate the 
damnation of the enemy than did a genuine godly 
Abolitionist minister of the gospel prognosticate that 
of the slave-owners.* And all this time there was 

* Here is one of the last novelties (alas! I wish they were 
novelties) in the way of a clerical exhortation. I can only give 
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no professed political hostility against them. The 
Protectionists were content to plunder them without 
abusing them into the bargain. The Abolitionists 
were not strong enough to form a party. Of the 
two great political combinations, the Democrats 
were rather their friends; and the Whigs were 
certainly not their enemies. And yet all this 
had been forced upon them, even when the party 
leaders had sprung from amidst them. A faction 
had now been formed avowedly and distinctly on 

a sentence or two. "If I had the power," said, quite recently, 
the Rev. Mr Brownlow, "I would arm and uniform in the 
Federal habiliments every wolf and panther and catamount and 
tiger and bear on the mountains of America ; every crocodile in 
the swamps of Florida and South Carolina ; every negro in the 
Confederacy ; and every devil in hell and pandemonium. This 
war, I say to you, must be prosecuted with a vim and vengeance 
until the rebellion is put down, if it exterminates from the face of 
God Almighty's green earth every man, woman, and child south 

of Mason and Dixon's line I am willing to see 

Eichmond captured by Grant ; but if I had my choice, I should 
choose that Richmond and Charleston should be taken alone by 
negro troops commanded by 'Butler the Beast.' . . . We 
will crowd the rebels until, I trust in God, we shall rush them 
into the Gulf of Mexico and drown the entire race, as the devil 
did the hogs in the Sea of Galilee." And these sentiments, and 
others like them, were cheered by a New York audience. Find, 
if you can, a Papal bull of excommunication or a French car- 
magnole to match this. If that army which he longs to see 
formed of wild beasts and fiends could be marshalled together, 
no fitter person could be found to lead it, or at least to drum for 
it, than this unutterable ruffian. 
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the basis of hostility towards them. The nominee 
of that faction had now become ruler of the State, 
and had done so by means which proved to them 
their utter powerlessness to resist whatever he might 
choose to do, or his backers to dictate. The whole 
power of the executive and an assured majority of 
the legislature were in the hands of their declared 
enemies, minds too ignorant to be moderate, too 
greedy to be generous, and too fanatical to know 
mercy. If Protectionism and Free-soil had been 
rampant before, what would they be now ? If these 
things were done in the green tree, what should be 
done in the dry ? 

This was enough. The Southern States saw that 
there would be a battle, fiercer and keener than any 
that had been, and which to them would be a matter 
of death or life. There was only one way of avoiding 
it, and that way was secession from the Union. It 
was very grievous to those who loved to listen to 
4th July speeches about the stars and stripes, and 
the bird of freedom, and the glorious destinies of 
Columbia, and what was supposed by many to be the 
Monroe doctrine. It was also grievous to the nobler 
minds who loved to dwell on the recollection of the 
old days when the friendship of South and North 
might be typified by that of Washington and Hamil- 
ton, and who could not witness without a pang the 
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severance of old associations. But there was no help 
for it. The spirit of Hamilton was in the North no 
longer. Old associations were for the time obliter- 
ated by present dangers. The words " Secession and 
a new Union, as in 1787," were pronounced, and flew 
like wildfire through the South. South Carolina, the 
most fiery and impetuous of all the American com- 
munities, still, as of yore, prompt in resolution 
and daring in action beyond aU her compeers, took 
the lead, as she had ever done, and declared that she 
would be a member of the Union no longer. Her 
example spread far and fast along the Gulf, till it 
reached the confines of Mexico ; and in an incredibly 
short space of time seven States were grouped around 
the Palmetto banner, and their representatives had met 
in a new Congress, to lay the foundations of a new 
Confederacy, in the halls of Montgomery, the capital 
of Alabama. 

The deed was done. But there were still some 
points to settle. That the North would approve of 
what had been decided, was not probable. The se- 
ceders knew their old Yankee acquaintance well 
enough to be aware that he would not approve of 
being obliged to pay his own taxes, after having so 
long made the dogs of Edom do it for him. " Let the 
South go ! we know better," was the cry, not only 
in griping New England, but in smart New York. 
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That the seceders would be called rebels by any one 
in any position of authority, or any one at all whose 
ability and knowledge was above that of a Boston 
preacher, could hardly be anticipated at that time. 
But it was likely that the North would make as 
many difficulties as it could, so as to hamper them as 
much as possible in accomplishing their purpose ; 
and there were the means for doing so. In differ- 
ent parts of the Union there were what they called 
Federal fortresses, like Eastadt and Mentz in Ger- 
many, occupied not by the troops of the States in 
which they were, but by those of the Union ; and it 
was conceivable that a captious Government, wanting 
to hinder secession, might raise all manner of tech- 
nical objections about their surrender. The South- 
erners, therefore, resolved to lose no time in getting 
this matter settled. The only Federal fortresses in 
the seceded States were at Charleston ; and it was 
upon South Carolina, therefore, that the task of treat- 
ing with the Washington Government devolved. 

Fortunately for South Carolina (at least fortunate- 
ly for her right — practically it made no difference, as 
it turned out), she had, while giving up the land for 
the erection of Fort Pickens and Fort Sumter, ex- 
pressly reserved her sovereignty over the ground in 
question, or in other words did not give it to the 
Union, but lent the use of it for an undefined period. 
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She now reclaimed it again. Lincoln, or rather 
Seward, did not deny her right to do so, but made 
different excuses for delay in giving up possession. 
This was very tiresome ; but the excuses were plaus- 
ible, and the Carolina Commissioners, though treated 
with a good deal of discourtesy, remained on at 
Washington in the hope of accelerating matters a 
little. 

At last they were appalled by a rumour that all 
these pourparlers were only a blind ; and that while 
Lincoln and Seward were throwing all this dust in 
their eyes, they were underhand preparing to throw 
fresh provisions into Sumter, with the intention of 
then refusing to evacuate it. Yankee honour was not 
a thing to be relied on very much ; but this seemed 
rather a strong measure even for Yankees. Still 
they knew something of the high-minded hero of the 
curry-comb story. And though they gave the Presi- 
dent credit for honesty at that time, yet it was sup- 
posed that his abilities were not of a very high order, 
and that he would therefore be easily led. So they 
thought it might be at least as well to make some 
inquiries on the subject. They did so through the 
means of an ex-judge of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, a man of Southern origin, but devoted 
to the cause of the Union. The story of this gentle- 
man's negotiations with the President and Mr Seward 
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on this subject, is a sickening record of baseness. 
They are too long to be related at length. But the 
upshot of them was this : that after numerous pre- 
varications and numerous evasions, Mr Secretary 
Seward was driven to the lie direct. He informed the 
mediator, on the President's authority, that there 
would be no attempt to supply Sumter without 
giving notice to the Governor of South Carolina. 
Hardly had this assurance been given than further 
intelligence arrived that an expedition for the purpose 
so plainly repudiated had actually arrived at Charles- 
ton ; that just before this, in anticipation of such 
an event, for the rumour had spread rather wide, the 
Carolinians, still anxious to avoid a rupture, had 
offered the Commandant of the fort, if he would 
promise not to open fire unless he was attacked, that 
they would on their part abstain from attacking him: 
that this offer had been refused ; that the intention 
to place the State forces between the fire of the fort 
and that of the fleet, had thus become transparent ; 
that in consequence the Governor had ordered the 
fort to be attacked, and if possible captured ; and 
that it had hardly hauled down its flag before the 
appearance of the expected fleet had shown how 
justifiable was the attack, and how necessary was the 
promptitude with which it was made. 
The cannon of Beauregard was the signal for the 
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Northern declaration of war. Here was an excuse 
for hostilities. The audacious secessionists had fired, 
yes, actually fired at the " star-spangled banner." It 
was true that they had been forced into doing so by 
the low trickery of the Government. But this was 
rather to the Government's credit, as it showed that Mr 
Seward, though he had made himself ridiculous about 
President Taylor's horse, was really a smart man, and 
one of our most talented citizens. Besides, it was 
absurd to suppose that the Gulf States could go if 
the almighty North would not let them. They must 
be taught to know their place. " Let them kick up 
their heels for a while and they'll soon tire of it ; " 
such was the President's elegant remark. Neither 
honest Abe nor smart Seward, nor their ^Republican 
followers, nor even the Northern Democrats, knew 
what South Carolina and Louisiana could do. 

If the attack on Sumter enraged and united the 
North, the Northern declaration of war united the 
South. The States which had followed the lead 
of South Carolina had all belonged to the class of 
which she was the chief representative — the cotton 
and sugar communities of the Gulf. The States which 
lay between the Northern frontier of South Carolina 
and the Southern frontier of Pennsylvania, had as 
yet made no sign. If South Carolina was the typal 
State of the secession, the typal State of these more 
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northerly ones was Virginia. The Virginian character 
was to that of South Carolina what might be inferred 
from their different climates. They stood to one 
another in the relation of Sicily and Tuscany ; the 
one ardent and hot-blooded, intolerant of oppression, 
quick to resent an injury, and always ready to strike 
a daring blow : the other not perhaps less sensitive 
or less high-spirited, but possessed of more self- 
control, checking the impulses of passion by the sen- 
timents of association, capable of any amount of 
venture when the occasion arose, but anxious not to 
force it on, and willing to endure much rather than 
break up what memory has endeared to her. Like 
her Italian prototype also, she abounds more than 
any other region of the land to which she belongs in 
the genius of her sons. Both Tuscany and Virginia 
have been fertile in statesmen : but where Tuscany 
produces poets and painters,Virginia produces soldiers. 
I know not whether this contrast of the two great 
States of the Confederacy will be considered truthful. 
There is, however, some satisfaction in personifying 
them under these characters, and I believe that I am 
justified in so doing. England may well be proud of 
both her children ; and it is a pleasure to feel that 
these two, perhaps more than any other States of 
America, possess the English blood most unalloyed. 
I am not aware whether South Carolina possesses 
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any man who may be a fair representative of his 
country. I have a sort of idea that the Virginian 
character is realised in Lee. 

I think Virginia has always acted up to the account 
I have tried to give of her. She always keeps within 
her strength, and never pushes forward but when 
there is some good reason for it. But when she does 
come forward, she does so in imperial style. At the 
time of the War of Independence, she was in no hurry 
to act; but when New England was up in arms 
against an infliction on the part of our ancestors one 
hundred-fold less than she has been the means of 
inflicting on the Southerners, when the unfortunate 
tea-chests were flung into the sea in the port of 
Boston, and when the English armies and fleets were 
advancing to punish the rebellious colonists for their 
contumacy, Virginia, though not herself invaded or 
threatened, sprang forward to the rescue, on the 
ground that an attack on one colony was an attack 
upon all. It is probably not too much to say that 
her intervention was the saving of New England : it 
is certainly not too much to say that her intervention 
led to the foundation of the Union; for it was her 
intervention that gave to the struggling communities 
of the New World the advantage of the arms and 
counsels of Washington. She not only founded the 
New Eepublic, she also nursed it through the period 
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of its infancy. Of the five first Presidents of the 
Union, four were her citizens ; and it is a remarkable 
fact, that the second President of the United States, 
the only one of the five to whom was not given the 
honour of having his rule prolonged for a second 
term, was also the only one who was not her citizen. 
Since the presidency of Monroe she has taken a less 
prominent part. Having started the Kepublic in its 
career, and presided over its destinies for the best part 
of half a century, she seems to have withdrawn from 
the charge ; and from that time, in all moral respects 
though not in material ones, the course of the Ee^ 
public has been steadily down hill. £_ 

In accordance with this history has been her con- 
duct in these latter days. Though the election of 
Lincoln was fraught with as much danger to her as 
it was to South Carolina, and though she has had 
fully as much cause for complaint and resentment 
from Northern insults and Northern injuries, she 
was too much bound by the recollection of her own 
glorious past to be in a hurry to destroy the Union 
which her citizens had the greatest share in creating. 
As soon as it became apparent that the States of the 
Gulf were determined to secede, the first thought of 
Virginia was to endeavour to find some way to pre- 
vent them from doing so. She offered to mediate be- 
tween them and the Federal Government; and her re- 
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preservatives were busy, up to the very last, in endea- 
vouring to arrange the terms of some compromise by 
which South Carolina and her allies might have their 
interests sufficiently secured to induce them to re- 
turn to the old connection. But Lincoln and Seward's 
perfidious attempt to throw supplies into Sumter, and, 
still more, the mad cry for war which the capture 
of that fort produced in the North, showed that the 
time for negotiation was past ; and when war was to 
burst in reality, every feeling, association, sympathy, 
interest, justice, generosity towards the weaker side, 
indignation against perfidy and wrong, compelled 
her to stand by the side of South Carolina. The 
accession of her splendid and powerful name to the 
roll of the Confederate States was hailed by the rest 
with joy and triumph ; and the precedency due to 
her old renown was deferred to her by the unani- 
mous resolve of those States to transfer their common 
capital from Montgomery to Richmond. 

The example of Virginia was not productive of 
such an outburst among the border States as that of 
South Carolina had produced along the Gulf. In the 
first place, there was not the same homogeneousness 
in character and interest among the former as among 
the latter. There had at one time been an idea of 
fusing all the States of the original secession into 
a single indivisible republic, stretching from Cape 
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Fear to the Rio Grande; but no such idea could 
have prevailed further north. To fuse Virginia with 
Arkansas, Delaware with Missouri, would have been 
preposterous ; and it might very well be that the 
varying interests of the different States might lead 
them to take different views about the desirability of 
secession. Besides this, it was now known, what 
was not known when South Carolina and her allies 
seceded, that secession meant nothing less than war ; 
and of that war the border States would have to bear 
the brunt. But if there was not always an identity 
of interests, there was communion of feeling, not as 
deep and strong as that which prevailed among the 
Gulf States, but still too strong to be accounted for 
by the mere fact of the permission of slavery ; and 
the tendency to break away became irresistible. 
North Carolina, which lies southward from Virginia, 
followed her lead at once. Maryland and Delaware, 
lying right in the jaws of the North, hesitated for an 
instant before plunging into the awful chasm ; and 
before they could resolve to do so, the Federal armies 
poured over their border, occupied their cities, and 
fixed upon their people that hideous yoke under which 
they have writhed ceaselessly from that day till now. 
In the West, Kentucky has resounded ever since 
with the tramp of opposing armies, and has never 
had the respite necessary to deliberate. Tennessee, 
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though she has had to suffer from the same cause, 
has contrived to assemble her legislature, and pass 
the ordinance of secession ; while Arkansas and Mis- 
souri, on the further shores of the Father of Waters, 
and far more Western than Southern in their condi- 
tions, have become among the most ardent members 
of the Confederacy, and have been the theatre of 
some of the most brilliant exploits of the war. 

But I have gone on too fast. I was speaking of 
the part Virginia has played all along. She has 
always been liberal and magnificent, but never waste- 
ful.* She has always abundantly supplied what was 

* Since this was finished, or rather about the time that it was 
being so, I have had the opportunity of reading Mr Williams's 
' South Vindicated/ The account there given of Virginia's grand 
cession of her North- Western territories as a free gift to the 
encumbered and impoverished Union, affords amazing strength, I 
think, to the views which I here try to give of her character and 
the services which she has rendered ; at the same time, it rather 
diminishes the force of any encomium I may have passed on her 
prudence in not wasting. I must make a short extract. Till I 
read it, I did not fully appreciate the character of the cession to 
which it refers. 

<( The general Government of the Union, being then poor and 
with scarcely strength to sustain itself, implored the States 
having large territorial possessions to transfer a portion thereof 
to the general use of all the States. Virginia responded to this call 
for aid by an act of prodigal generosity, the magnanimity of which 
was only exceeded by its uncalculating and unselfish improvidence. 
The whole of that vast territory now embraced within the limits 
of the five great Western States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, was, under certain named conditions, trans- 
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required, "but has not ostentatiously given what was 
not required. For the original revolution, statesmen 
were required rather than generals. England, re- 
moved from the scene of action by the width of the 
broad Atlantic, not yet bridged by steam, could not 
pour her endless multitudes into the countries of 
the rebellion; and all that the colonists required 
was a little patience and constancy to lure the in- 
vaders on to their destruction, and wear them out. 
The great need was to keep up the spirit of the 
colonists ; and for that purpose there was more need 
of civil than of military genius. Virginia supplied 
exactly what was wanted. Washington was perhaps 

f erred to the Government of the Union," to be divided into five 
parts, each of which was to be afterwards admitted as a sovereign 
State. " By a still greater exertion of magnanimity, she consented 
that, in the territory thus voluntarily surrendered, slavery should 
not exist ; thus depriving her own citizens of the right of immi- 
grating with their property into the ceded territory. We have 
not an example in aU history of such an unselfish and improvident 
act of self-immolation for what was conceived to be the general 
welfare of the country." 

Virginia thus made the Union. It is not only indebted to her 
for the great man who was its founder, for the ablest members 
of the Convocation which framed its Constitution, and for aU, 
save one, of the Presidents of its best and brightest age, but for 
its very soil ; for she gave, and gave freely, lands which doubled 
its extent and saved it from bankruptcy. How has the Union 
and its Government repaid her? It is only due to her own 
matchless constancy and courage, that she has not been done to 
death by those who owe it to her that their Republic is alive. 
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not a first-rate general ; but, with the advantages he 
had, he was superior to any general whom England 
could at that time send against him ; while, for the 
really more important work of restraining the pas- 
sions, moderating the jealousies, overcoming the 
selfishness, soothing the fears, stirring the indo- 
lence, of his own friends, he was the very man ; and 
he imprinted the mark of his own high charac- 
ter upon the political life of his country — a mark 
which it took many years to efface. After England 
had recognised the independence of the colonies, the 
counsels of statesmen were required to form their 
disunited communities into a Federation ; and none 
of the thirteen could show a list of delegates to the 
Convention of 1787 at all comparable to those sent 
by Virginia. 

In the present case it is different. Before Vir- 
ginia had joined the Confederacy, that cluster of 
States had placed at its head a man who, I think, 
will be thought to be one of the very foremost states- 
men of this century, and, in fact, stand on as high 
a pedestal as Cavour. There was therefore no great 
need for that sort of ability. The great Mississippian 
President would neqd able subordinates ; but it was 
better that none should appear as his equal to dis- 
pute his pre-eminence, and perhaps introduce rivalry 
into the counsels of the Confederacy. A second 
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Cavour might perhaps neutralise the first. So Vir- 
ginia contented herself with having a representative 
in the Cabinet, and supplying useful and able mem- 
bers to Congress, without aspiring to the foremost 
place. But soldiers were much wanted. Not that 
the States which could produce Boauiegard, Long- 
street, Hood, and others too numerous to record, 
could be said to be deficient in military ability. 
But there was still room for more. In the statesman's 
department what was wanted was one master-mind, 
and that the Confederacy had. In the military de- 
partment, the requirements were endless. Wherever 
the war might rage — and, in fact, it spread all around 
the frontier of the seceding States like a circle of 
fire, and here and there pushed iis desolating course 
deep into their midst — there might be room for the 
display of the highest qualities of the soldier. This 
was what the Confederates wanted, and in no stinted 
measure : and this Virginia felt that it was her province 
to supply. According to her wont, she did so most 
royally. The roll of Virginian soldiers upon whom 
this war has conferred high and glorious renown is 
a long one, and I should probably add to it if I 
knew more accurately than I do the particular 
States to which the officers of the Southern army 
respectively belong. Suffice it to say, that the " Old 
Dominion" has produced the general who stands 
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second to Wellington among the great soldiers of 
English "blood of the present century; and who, if 
you enlarge the field, and take the world into the 
competition, will acknowledge no superiors besides 
Wellington and Napoleon alone. She has also given 
to her country a brilliant and dashing cavalry chief, 
to whose exploits I cannot call to mind any parallel 
in history ; and a hero whose name will last to the 
end of time, as an instance of the combination of the 
most adventurous and at the same time felicitous 
daring as a soldier, the most self-sacrificing devotion 
as a patriot, and the most exalted character as a man 
— one who could unite the virtues of the Cavalier 
and of the Eoundhead without the faults of either, 
and be at once a Havelock and a Garibaldi If all 
the stories about cruelty to negroes were as true as 
most of them are false — if Legree was rather the 
rule than the exception among the holders of South- 
ern plantations — if the non-slaveowning whites of 
the Confederacy were as brutal and degraded a set as, 
until this war enlightened us, we used to fancy they 
were, — even then the Confederacy might claim to 
stand on a pretty high level on the strength of having 
produced three such contemporaries as Lee, Stuart, 
and Jackson. All of them have been distinguished, 
not more for their courage, their genius in their re- 
spective lines, and the enthusiasm which they have 
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been able to excite in their soldiers, than for the 
gentle and unselfish character which has been com- 
mon to all ; and for all of them, and for others who, 
if less celebrated, are on every ground worthy to be 
ranked beside them, the Confederacy is indebted to 
the single State of Virginia. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



THE RIGHTS OF THE WAR. 



And now, if all this is true, are we to be told that 
the South had no right to secede? It is difficult to 
see what can give any nation a right to change ito 
Government, if such a series of events as I have 
described does not give that right. I believe that 
the right of secession is so clear, that if the South 
had wished to do so for no better reason than that 
it could not bear to be beaten in an election, like a 
sulky schoolboy out of temper at not winning a game, 
and had submitted the question of its right to with- 
draw from the Union to the decision of any court of 
law in Europe, she would have carried her point. 
But if any one differs from this opinion, I am not 
careful to argue with him, as it appears to be a 
matter of infinitesimal importanca The Seceders 
may well say, with HaJlam, "God forbid that we 
should submit our liberties to a jury of antiquaries ! " 
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It is rather surprising that people should have 
thought it worth while to talk so much about it 

But there are arguments to fall back upon in 
favour of the North when this one about the ille- 
gality of secession falls through ; they are, I fancy, 
principally three. 1. The United States Govern- 
ment is the best in the world. 2. The secession is 
a rebellion on the part of Aristocrats against De- 
mocracy; and this is a pet argument with Mr 
Bright, upon whom the bare idea of an aristocrat, 
even when removed from him by the whole width of 
the Atlantic, operates like a red rag upon a bull. 
3. Slavery is a dreadful thing: and this cry is 
echoed with vociferous irrelevancy by hundreds of 
voices, the leader of it being our present Foreign 
Secretary. 

As to the first, it is enough to recall what was said 
in the House of Commons by a member of the pre- 
sent Government, I rather think Lord Palmerston, on 
a different subject. After one of those extraordinary 
tirades with which the Irish members used to regale 
the House on the subject of Italy, in which the King 
of Sardinia used to be abused in a style not often 
heard in the society of gentlemen, and in which the 
governments of the South Italian sovereigns were 
spoken of as the most blessed regimes which a bene- 
volent Providence had ever sent down for the welfare 
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of sinful man, while that of Piedmont was character- 
ised as keeping its subjects groaning tinder a most 
portentous tyranny, — the Ministerial orator answered, 
that very possibly all this was true, but that the 
Italians apparently did not think so; and if the 
wretched people were so benighted as to prefer this 
wicked new government to the paternal old one, that 
was their business. The reply was cheered on the 
Liberal side of the House. I fancy that a good many 
of the cheerers would not see the point of it so clearly 
if it were repeated with the word " Confederates " 
substituted for "Italians." /7 ,/< % lUiA,ri>£-t- 

The second reason has a double flaw. In the first 
place, it is not true ; and in the second, it would not 
be to the point if it were. Aristocracy may be a very 
bad form of government, and an aristocratic class 
may have great and grievous faults ; but it is rather 
too hard to say that such a class is fit for nothing but 
to be knocked on the head like a pack of wolves ; 
and that, if a democracy should have it in its power to 
pommel it, and should see fit to use that power pretty 
freely, said class is to take its pommellings like a 
lamb, making no attempt even to get away, and be 
only too thankful for the honour of being so treated 
by the great and glorious "representatives of the 
people." But when the great and glorious repre- 
sentatives are not even its own people, but a collec- 
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tion of foreigner, perhaps even the fact that the 
latter should have voted themselves to he the greatest 
nation upon " airth " might he held even hy the most 
violent democrat as a sort of excuse for their wincing 
a little. In fact, granting the whole assertion to 
true, and supposing the Southern States to be so many 
Venices, with the whole Venetian apparatus of govern- 
ment, Council of Ten and all, they have certainly con- 
trived to identify themselves with the people under 
their rule in a very remarkable way. It is curious 
that many of the most vehement anti-Confederates 
are also moat vehement pliilo-Poles ; or in other words 
partisans of one of the most oppressive aristocracies 
that has ever been known. I wonder, if the Russians 
were to cut off the head of their Czar and establish 
a Democracy with a President elected every four 
years, whether the views of these gentlemen would 
undergo any modification. 

But in fact there is no truth in the idea at all If 
there were, I should have no particular interest in 
trying to disprove it. There seems a kind of impres- 
sion abroad that an aristocratic government must 
necessarily be a bad one. The two other systems, 
monarchy and democracy, have respectively their 
ardent adherents ; but that which lies between them 
has but few, and those seem to be very shy of the 
name. Even Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, while the up- 
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shot of his "book on ' Forms of Government* leads irre- 
sistibly to the conclusion that that is the form which 
he prefers, rather implies than asserts that he does so. 
I cannot think this impression either a just or a sensi- 
ble one. There is no form of government which can 
suit all times and places, but all the three will be 
suitable to some ; and granting a clear stage, and no 
particular reasons in favour of any one of them, I 
think the balance of argument is in favour of the 
second. " A liberalised aristocracy," said the ' Times' 
on one occasion, " affords the best security to free- 
dom." It may be that I have some prejudices of in- 
heritance or education by which I am unconsciously 
influenced. But if it be so, such prejudices would 
rather impel me to try and believe that the South- 
erners are aristocrats. If along with a far higher 
measure of that constancy in peril which is perhaps 
the highest title to glory of the old Venetians, they 
had a slight tinge of the less objectionable parts of 
Venetian institutions, I do not know that I should 
like them any the worse for it ; and I am perfectly 
disinterested in wishing to show that they have no 
such tinge. 

I fancy that there is in some of the Southern States 
what may be called an approach to an aristocratic 
class ; that is, a class of men who hold the same land 
as their grandfathers held, and can pretend to some- 
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thing like a pedigree. If any one thinks that a re- 
proach, he is welcome to do so. But this class, if it 
exists (for I do not know much about it), does not, I 
think, extend beyond the older settlements of the 
Atlantic States. And of aristocratic government 
there is no trace. The idea which the Northerners 
have contrived to disseminate among their partisans 
on this side of the Atlantic — that of a limited class 
of enormously wealthy landowners living among a 
vast population of negroes whom they keep in a state 
of cruel bondage, and of an impoverished and brutal- 
ised class called " white trash " which hangs about 
the taverns, toadying the masters as a matter of 
business, and kicking the slaves for pleasure — is not 
only a mistake, but an absurdity. 

It would be a mistake to say that there is no such 
thing as an aristocracy in the United States. It is 
one, it is true, which those of Sparta, Eome, or 
Venice might not have been particularly anxious to 
acknowledge as akin to themselves, for its members 
lay no claim to character or statesmanship, and would 
repudiate the imputation of being gentlemen. But 
if a class of men, hereditary or not, succeeds in get- 
ting the government into its own hands and keeping 
the people out of it, such a class is fairly entitled to 
the name, even though its members be under-bred, 
low-minded jobbers. Such an aristocracy is the class 
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of President-makers whom I have spoken of; and 
they bear rule not in the South but in the North. 

It is astonishing how words get to lose their mean- 
ings. In the South popular suffrage really prevails. 
By the operation of that regime the people elect as 
public servants those who are most fit for it. It may 
very well be that hereditary wealth, by affording 
room for education, leisure, habits of command and 
independence, may point out those who possess it as 
fittest for that purpose ; but it nowhere confers the 
right of nomination. And yet the people among 
whom this system prevails are called aristocrats by 
those who are themselves the helpless puppets of the 
irresponsible wirepullers of the North. The truth is, 
that the South has been getting more and more 
democratic. At the commencement of the Union, 
most of the States used to nominate their presidential 
electors through their Legislatures. In process of time 
this was voted not democratic enough, and the no- 
mination was referred directly to the people. We 
have seen what this means in the North. In the 
South it is more real. The people there are more 
disposed to be influenced by their natural leaders, and 
consequently escape being commanded by such a 
class as that which has been allowed to usurp power in 
the other section. In one State only has the old plan 
been adhered to ; and of course she has been vituper- 
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ated by the North as aristocratic. I do not fancy 
that her detractors have much reason to boast them- 
selves over her as things stand. That State is South 
Carolina. 

The virtues of an aristocracy have been supposed 
to be the fostering of political talent, and the power 
of facing danger with resolution and constancy. Its 
failings have been supposed to be a hesitation in 
acting, sometimes approaching to timidity, and want 
of impulsiveness and generosity. Wherever there is 
any democratic influence, these faults are less pro- 
minent ; and consequently there has been less of them 
in the histories of Rome and England than in those 
of Sparta, Carthage, and Venice. The best govern- 
ment will be that which combines the merits of the 
two with as little as possible of the faults of either. 
In the old Lombard republics it may have been some 
distant notion of this which made it legally neces- 
sary that the rulers even of the most jealous demo- 
cracies should belong to the class of nobles, and 
which causes the constant reappearance of the same 
names on the lists of consuls, gonfaloniers, podestas, 
or whatever the name might be, of the most turbulent 
and high-spirited cities. 

If these qualities may be taken as tests, I think we 
shall be forced to the conclusion that the States of 
the Confederacy have just about as much aristocracy 
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and as much democracy in their composition as is 
good for them. While the ability which guides their 
counsels, the dignity of their bearing towards the 
outer world, the moderation and self-restraint which 
marks the relations of their legislature with their 
executive, are symptoms of the existence of a class 
trained to the duties of government, and while the 
unflinching heroism with which they have sustained 
a long, bloody, and unequal conflict shows them to be 
capable of a tenacity of purpose such as does not 
often reside in a democracy; yet they seem, as far as 
we can judge, to be free from the vices which are the 
besetting sins of the other form of republican govern- 
ment. The two Southern States which I pitched 
upon as the types of the two sections into which the 
Confederacy may be supposed to be divided, are also 
the two which are considered most aristocratic. And 
I think that if what I said is at all to be trusted, 
Virginia cannot be accused of a want of generosity, 
nor South Carolina of a want of promptitude. 

It seems to me that admirers of democracy are very 
short-sighted in not taking the part of the South. 
They are sorely put to it by the question, "What has 
become of your model republic now?" And they 
have every right to look foolish if they persist in 
looking only at the North. But they might take up 
a stronger ground than they have hitherto done if 
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they would for a moment listen to their reason rather 
than their passions, and bring themselves to say — 
"You who are afraid of a slight extension of the 
franchise, look at what is being done by a people of 
English origin under a system of universal suffrage. 
Does the spectacle not convince you more than any 
reasoning could, that /an affirmative answer may be 
returned to Montalembert's celebrated question — 
' L'Angleterre democratism, restera-t-elle libre ? ' " 

I have thought it worth while to say so much 
about this argument, because it is the only one put 
forward in perfect sincerity. It rests, not upon 
reason, but upon passion and prejudice; and I be- 
lieve, if it were once distinctly understood that the 
Southern Governments are not framed as the Vene- 
tian was, a good many ardent Federal sympathisers 
would perhaps see that there is something to be said 
on the other side. 

As to the third reason, I have already said pretty 
nearly enough about slavery, and need not go into 
that question. I cannot help believing that the 
argument is put forward as a blind. When one 
considers that slavery is a thing which has existed 
ever since the foundation of the world — that though 
it has often been regretted by humane and enlight- 
ened men, it never till the present century has been 
considered as a crime — that its existence has been 
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recognised distinctly both in the Old Testament and 
in the New, without a word being said against it— 
that the Jewish law on the subject would cause a 
tremendous outcry among some of us if it was pub- 
lished at the present day in (say) Louisiana — that 
the ancient Greek and Eoman worthies, whom we 
are taught from our infancy to revere, nay, that 
many of the Fathers of the Christian Church, were 
slave-owners, and that Washington, whose name is 
reverenced, and that deservedly, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, was a slave-owner, and that nobody thinks 
any the worse of him for it, — one is tempted to doubt 
whether all the indignation which one hears at the 
present day directed against slavery is not really 
directed against something else, which it is not 
thought convenient to avow. And when one notices 
that the cry is raised by the frequenters of Exeter 
Hall, perhaps louder than by any one else, it is 
difficult not to be somewhat angry as one thinks of 
the part which some of those who are there revered 
as men of God have taken in connection with the 
question. I wonder that a touch of shame does not 
sometimes reach the heart and redden the cheeks of 
the fiery orators of that institution or its correlatives 
in New England, when they recollect that Newton 
was supercargo of a slaver — that he used never to 
find his heavenly meditations at all disturbed by the 

M 
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vicinity of that foetid mass of stifling, groaning, 
dying human beings which was crowded between 
decks in his ship ; and that he used to find great 
comfort to his soul from the thoughts which were 
inspired by the trade in which he was engaged, 
and which the South Carolinian and other govern- 
ments were struggling to keep down, in the teeth of 
the thundering prohibitions of England — King, Lords, 
and Commons united — against their presuming to 
do anything of the kind ; — or if in the midst of their 
denunciations of hell and damnation against the 
wicked slave-owners, the thought should recur that 
Whitfield was one, and that his voice was lifted up 
in lamentation because Georgia set herself against 
that trade. Those good men (for such they were, 
though one was a slave-owner and the other a slave- 
trader) would not have expected that a time would 
come when those, who held them almost as saints, 
would denounce in unmeasured terms the descend- 
ants of the Georgian and Carolinian colonists, not 
for having opposed them, but for having done so 
unsuccessfully, and for possessing an institution 
which they had used their best endeavours to force 
upon those colonists against their will 

And why, ye haters of slavery! did you not 
speak out against the war of ten years ago? Did 
we not spend our best blood in order to maintain 
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slavery? If slavery is such a crime, ought we to 
have fought for it as we did ? And are problema- 
tical and dubious questions about a possible dis- 
arrangement of the balance of power to be set 
against what you deem our duty on such a question? 
Whitfield and Newton might have excused them- 
selves by saying that, if they imported slaves, they 
did so to christianise and civilise them. But what 
is the fate of the Circassian girls who are kidnapped 
and sold in the market to glut the zenanas of Con- 
stantinople ? It is quite an arguable point whether 
or not the Eussian occupation of the city of the 
Bosphorus, which however was only a very distant 
possibility, would have done the smallest harm to 
England ; but it is certain that it would have driven 
the taint of slavery from Europe. Why were your 
voices not heard then ? 

And you, ye fiery Badicals, supporters of the 
rights of man and all the rest of it ! have you not 
been praising up America and American institutions 
to us all this time, and alleging we ought to imitate 
them? And was not slavery one of those institu- 
tions ? It is true that you never told us that that 
particular institution should be selected for copy- 
ing ; but did you uplift your voice very vehemently 
against it? What did you say of the novels that 
made such a sensation some time ago ? Were they 
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not exaggerated, uncharitable, and everything else 
that was bad? Did you think the Stafford House 
manifesto a wise one ? Did you join in the general 
cry of indignation against the prototypes of Legree ? 
Oh, no ! We must not say a word against slavery ; 
we must not hurt the feelings of our American 
brethren ; they will find out in course of time that 
slavery does not pay, and then they will give it up; 
violent language will only exasperate them and irri- 
tate them into keeping it on. Wise and judicious 
counsel; and if you had impressed it upon your 
Northern friends it would have done no harm. But 
how comes it that, after being so mealy-mouthed 
towards the Southerners when they were thought to 
be unmitigated ruffians, or at least selfish debauchees, 
your anti-slavery valour begins to find vent when 
they have unexpectedly developed the highest qua- 
lities that were ever displayed by any nation, and 
at the same time are struggling in a deadly grapple 
for everything which, either in the Old World or the 
New, is held most dear, against an adversary of 
overpowering strength ? Has not the struggle shown 
that, however bad slavery might be in itself, it at 
any rate is not the monstrous tyranny and oppression 
in practice that we believed it to be ? Is this your 
justice? Is this your generosity? Is this your 
sympathy with struggling nations ? Can it be that 
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you cannot forgive the Confederates for having taken 
away the point of your hustings speeches, in which 
you used to dilate upon the perfection of the model 
Eepublic, and prove how much better things were 
managed there than here, or would have a chance of 
being, unless your pet nostrums were applied to our 
constitution? We used to laugh at the French news- 
papers, which accounted for our wishing well to the 
Italian cause by making out that we had something 
to gain for our own private interests by its success. 
Perhaps, as far as you are concerned, they are not so 
far wrong after alL 

It is astonishing how high up the taste for talking 
bunkum on this subject has gone in England. It 
has infected Cabinet ministers ; Lord Eussell cannot 
keep his hands off it. "When, in his celebrated 
Blairgowrie speech, during his review of the affairs 
of the world for the benefit of the Perthshire far- 
mers, he came to treat of the war in America, he 
commenced by expressing a hope that none of his 
audience had lost their horror of slavery ; and then 
he proceeded to favour them with a discourse with 
the object of keeping the feeling up, without, how- 
ever, any of those provisos against confounding 
the sin with the sinner, which would have been 
carefully introduced before the war. He left an 
impression that, though it was true that the South- 
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erners had a right to secede (" rebel" he called it), 
yet that it was devoutly to be wished that they 
might fail, and that no Englishman worthy of the 
name ought to feel any compunction if, when the 
peace which our commerce required comes, it should 
come in the form of Northern dominion. Still more 
strongly exemplified was this tendency in his speech 
in answer to Lord Derby on the question of the 
steam rams. He was accused of unjustly straining, 
if not breaking, the law of England in order to serve 
a political purpose ; and he could not answer with- 
out winding-up by informing the House of Lords 
that he did not sympathise with either side in this 
war, as the views of neither on the subject of slavery 
were all that he could wish. He might as well have 
said that the people of both sections talked with an 
ugly accent ; it would have had just as much to do 
with the rights and wrongs of the war, or with the 
justice of his conduct towards Messrs Laird, which, 
by the way, was the question before the House. 

Let us, however, suppose the Southern secession 
to have been altogether illegal and uncalled for ; or 
rather, let us turn away our eyes from the question 
altogether, and suppose that the causes of the 
struggle are veiled in obscurity. Can we find any- 
thing in the circumstances of the war itself which 
may induce us to take one side rather than the 
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other? Those circumstances have been very re- 
markable. This conflict has been signalised by tbe 
exhibition of some of the best and some of the worst 
qualities that war has ever brought out. It has 
produced a recklessness of human life; a contempt of 
principles; a disregard of engagements; a wasteful- 
ness of expenditure almost unparalleled ; a deep and 
widely-extended corruption among the classes who 
have any connection with the Government or the 
war ; an enormous debt, so enormous as to point to 
almost certain repudiation; the headlong adoption 
of the most lawless measures ; the public faith scan- 
dalously violated both towards friends and enemies ; 
the liberty of the citizen at the mercy of arbitrary 
power; the liberty of the press abolished; the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act ; illegal imprison- 
ments ; midnight arrests ; punishments inflicted 
without trial; the courts of law controlled by the 
satellites of Government ; elections carried on under 
military supervision ; a ruffianism, both of word and 
action, eating deep into the country ; contractors and 
stock-jobbers suddenly amassing enormous fortunes 
out of the public misery, and ostentatiously parading 
their ill-gotten wealth in the most vulgar display of 
luxury ; the most brutal inhumanity in the conduct 
of the war itself; outrages upon the defenceless, 
upon women, children, and prisoners; plunder, 
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rapine, devastation, incendiarism, murder; — all the 
old horrors of barbarous warfare, which Europe is 
beginning to be ashamed of, and new refinements of 
cruelty thereto added by way of illustrating the 
advance of the age in knowledge. It has also 
produced qualities and phenomena the opposite of 
these; an ardour and devotedness of patriotism which 
might alone be enough to make us proud of the 
century to which we belong; a unanimity such as 
probably has never been witnessed before ; a wisdom 
in legislation ; a stainless good faith under extremely 
difficult circumstances ; a clear appreciation of dan- 
ger, coupled with a determination to face it to the 
uttermost ; a resolute abnegation of power in favour 
of leaders in whom those who selected them could 
trust, with an equally resolute determination to 
reserve the liberty of criticism, and not to allow 
those trusted leaders to go one inch beyond their 
legal powers ; a heroism in the field and behind the 
defences of besieged cities which can match any- 
thing that history has to show; a wonderful help- 
fulness in supplying needs and creating fresh re- 
sources ; a chivalrous and romantic daring which 
recalls the Middle Ages ; a most scrupulous regard 
for the rights of hostile property ; a tender considera- 
tion for the vanquished and the weak; a deter- 
mination not to be provoked into retaliati6n by the 
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most brutal injuries, which makes one wonder, recol- 
lecting what those injuries have been, whether, in 
their place, one would have done as they have done.* 
Probably many, perhaps most other wars have seen 
contrasts of the sort ; but I am not aware of any in 
which they have been so very strongly brought out ; 
and the remarkable circumstance about this par- 
ticular war is that all the good qualities have been 
on one side and all the bad ones on the other ; and 
if any one thinks this impossible, let him think of 
La Vendue, where the contrast between the two 
parties was the same in kind though much less in 
degree. 

I hardly suppose that, to those who have followed 
this war at all, it will be at all necessary to go into 
details as to all these matters ; nor indeed have I re- 
collection enough, or books of reference enough, to 

* I do not look upon the story of the capture of Fort Pillow as 
any exception to this. There was some very hard fighting, and a 
great slaughter of negroes. No doubt the Confederates, mad- 
dened by the stories of the horrible cruelties perpetrated by 
black soldiers elsewhere, gave little or no quarter. But there is 
the testimony of Northern officers to the fact that there was no 
slaughter in cold blood. The burnings of houses, &c, in Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland, which have happened lately, were not 
done wantonly, but were distinct acts of reprisal for particular 
acts on the part of the enemy. The burning of Chambersburg 
arose from the authorities refusing to pay a contribution which 
was demanded. The Confederates fired some public buildings in 
consequence, and the conflagration spread. 
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do so, with anything like the fulness which would be 
required, if one were getting up a case for a motion 
in Parliament. I think it is difficult to exaggerate, 
if one used the very strongest language. It is true 
that it can hardly be said that the Federal atrocities 
are unprecedented, for they have not done anything 
much more brutal than the sack of Magdeburg, or the 
devastation of the Palatinate. But as regards the 
other side, I am not going a hair's-breadth beyond 
what I soberly and sincerely believe, in saying that 
the Confederates have, in almost every respect, sur- 
passed anything that has ever been known. The 
most splendid instance of a nation's defence of its 
liberties that the world has seen before the present 
day, was perhaps (I am not sure, but I think so) that 
of Sicily at the end of the thirteenth century ; and 
the Confederates stand much above the Sicilians* 

* It is paying the Confederates a very high compliment to rank 
them above the Sicilians. I think, however, that the compliment 
is, on the whole, deserved. The Sicilians were cursed and laid 
under interdict by a succession of Popes, just at the period of the 
Papacy's greatest power ; for though the tide of the dominion of 
Rome was at that period just on the turn, stiU the fact was not 
yet very clearly perceived by the world in general. But I am 
not sure that the outcry against the South which has been raised 
on the slavery question has not had a more powerful effect on the 
general mind of Europe than any Papal denunciations could have 
had, even in the thirteenth century. And if the foes of Sicily, at 
one period at least, were more numerous and powerful propor- 
tionally to her than the Federals have ever been in proportion to 
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There are few stories that history or tradition has 
handed down of valour and generosity, which may 
not find something of a counterpart in the annals of 
this war. Parents sending forth their children, one 
after another, to die in the service of their country, 
without a murmur; delicate ladies leaving their 

the Confederates, yet their efforts were hardly as vigorous and 
sustained as those of the Federals have been. On these points of 
comparison, therefore, the Southern States may claim equality. 
But there are three others on which they may be said to 
bear the palm. The first may be considered doubtful. The 
cause of the South has been stained by no treason in her 
counsels and her arms. But it may be questioned whether the 
fact of the treason is not in one sense an honour to Sicily. If 
President Davis were to become Emperor of Mexico, and, as such, 
to wage a vigorous war against his late subjects in alliance with 
the North, and if he were to draw along with him in his treason a 
long train of the most distinguished men of the South, including 
Lee, Breckenridge, Semmes, and Lamar Fontaine ; if the deser- 
tion of these men not only entailed the loss of their genius or 
their valour, but also of a large extent of country, and several im- 
portant towns which were in their possession ; and if in spite of 
all this the Confederates were to prove victorious, perhaps the 
nation might be supposed to gain in brilliancy enough to counter- 
balance the loss of her brightest jewels. But, speaking for my- 
self, I do not think she would. Secondly, that entire unan- 
imity which has prevailed in the Southern States was wanting 
(only just wanting, it is true) in that of her exemplar and 
prototype. No town or district within the limits of the South- 
ern States deserved to have said of it, as was said of one town 
in Sicily, — "Quod Siculis placuit, sola Sperlinga negavit" 
— " What the Sicilians wiUed, Sperlinga, she only, denied them." 
There have been persistent attempts to make out that North 
Carolina was lukewarm in the cause of the South ; and, though I 
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homes to wait upon their wounded countrymen in 
the hospitals, stripping their houses of everything 
that could by any possibility promote the comfort of 
the troops, and working their fingers to the bone to 
make clothing for them ; merchants, after having at 
a great risk run the blockade, sending in the invoices 

think that these have been abundantly disproved, yet it may be 
justly said that that State, though she has done well, has not 
covered herself with glory to the same extent as her two next 
neighbours on the North and South have done. But Sperlinga 
resisted her country by force of arms ; and, though engaged in a 
bad cause, shed a certain amount of lustre over it by her valour. 
No Confederate army has had to besiege Raleigh or Wilmington, 
in order to compel the adhesion of North Carolina. Thirdly, the 
extraordinary humanity, which wiU hereafter be considered, I 
think, as the most brilliant of all the brilliant qualities which the 
Confederates have shown, was far less shown by the Sicilians. 
They were not remarkably deficient in it after the first furious 
outbreak ; and, at any rate, were much superior to the Angevins 
in that respect. But their hands are not so clear from the stain 
of blood unjustly shed as those of the Confederates are. It is 
true that in the thirteenth century, humanity in war, at least to 
those who were not gentlemen, was not so much a received doc- 
trine as it is now. But, on the other hand, the gentleness of the 
more lenient side in the War of the Sicilian Vespers, has not 
fallen more short of that of the Confederates than the brutality 
of the more cruel Angevins has fallen short of that of the 
Federals. 

In excuse for this note, I have to plead that I have lately had 
an opportunity of reading Amari's ' Sicilian Vespers ; ' and it not 
only confirms me in the belief which I always had in the extreme 
heroism of that struggle, but also showed so many points of re- 
semblance even in very minute details with that in America, 
that I felt very strongly disposed to say something about it. 
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of their cargoes to the Government, begging them to 
take what was wanted at any price they pleased to 
give; wealthy landholders giving over their whole 
property to the State, only reserving a small annuity 
for themselves ; individuals raising regiments at their 
own expense, and then serving in them as pri- 
vates ; schoolboys and collegians forming themselves 
into companies, and volunteering for service; com- 
mon soldiers in regiments giving up their pay, in 
order to procure what was required for the sick and 
wounded ; superior officers refusing, as Outram did, 
to take the command over the heads of subalterns, 
and so deprive them of the credit of finishing what 
they had begun ; generals, after having been super- 
seded for having fallen short of what was expected of 
them, offering to take any place in which they might 
be of use under the command of those who were to 
take their place ; — stories like these are brought by 
nearly every mail. It is a greater glory to be cap- 
able of such sacrifices as these, than to perform the 
greatest acts of valour, or exhibit the most pertin- 
acious energy. And yet in these latter respects their 
feats have been marvellous. In their daring, as well 
as in their self-sacrifice, things are constantly done 
which, in most countries, would be made the theme 
of endless vaunting, but with them are passed over 
as matter of course, and as almost too common to be 
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specially noticed There have been instances of in- 
fantry receiving the attack of cavalry in line, and not 
only standing the charge, but being hardly checked in 
their advance ; of a wearied force, after a hard day's 
marching and fighting, being attacked by superior 
numbers of fresh troops, holding its ground for more 
than an hour till reinforcements arrived ; of gunboats 
captured by cavalry; of a weakly - manned vessel, 
with engines nearly useless, and so crazy that it was 
perfectly well known to those in command that a 
single shot might send her to the bottom, ventur- 
ing, not for bravado, but for the purpose of com- 
municating with a besieged place, to run the gauntlet 
of the fire of a whole fleet, creeping along at a snail's 
pace, for the state of her engines would not admit of 
more, and overawing the enemy by the mere exhibi- 
tion of fearlessness ; of marches and battles like 
those of Jackson's Valley campaign; of raids like 
those which have made the names of Stuart and his 
hardly less distinguished compeers, Ashby, Morgan, 
Forrest, and many more, a " possession for ever" to 
their country ; of naval careers like that of the Ala- 
bama; of deeds of individual heroism like Lamar 
Fontaine's expedition to Vicksburg and back to Mo- 
bile. I think that, if one were to select a single 
instance of a valiant deed as the representative of 
the Confederate exploits during this wax, this that I 
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have here named would be the one. If anything 
like it has occurred in any other war, I do not know 
of it. That does not, perhaps, prove very muck 
But exploits like that of the Eoman Cominius, and 
that of the Irish soldier who made his way from 
Lucknow to carry information to the approaching 
army of relief, are common property, and will be 
known to persons who have not a very exten- 
sive acquaintance with history; and persons with 
a very ordinary degree of information may be in pos- 
session of the common stock of such stories. Many 
people know something about Bayard, who never 
heard of th$ League of Cambray, and about the death of 
Sir Philip Sydney, without knowing or caring where 
it took place. I suspect Lamar Fontaine's name is 
not so celebrated in this country as it deserves to be. 
If he had happened to be a Northerner we should 
have heard of him often enough. But the South 
does not brag. It is almost a pity that she does not 
do so a little more. 

The deeds of the Northerners are quite as remark- 
able as those of their rivals ; but it is in a different 
way. The Confederates have distinguished them- 
selves by their gallantry and their self-devotion. 
The Federals have distinguished themselves — in 
spite of Mr Eoebuck, and one or two rather ugly 
stories of battles, I will not say by their cowardice, 
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but — by their cruelty and brutality. A learned pro- 
fessor has published a letter in which he casts a 
charge of this nature in the teeth of the other party, 
not, however, in connection with their conduct in 
this war, but as one of the incidents of slavery. The 
thought, he says, of the beautiful quadroon writhing 
beneath the lash makes his eyes gleam with fierce- 
ness. This is not to be wondered at, and it is im- 
possible to say that such things may not have hap- 
pened : perhaps he knows of an instance of a quad- 
roon being flogged, and no one can fail to sympathise 
with his indignation. We will come back to the 
subject again. 

But one may fairly object to the South being 
visited on these grounds with especial condemnation. 
Anger at the ill-treatment of women is certainly not 
a ground for sympathy with the North, such as he 
seems to have, and it would not be so even if such 
ill-treatment was only objectionable when the victim 
was a person of colour. I have already spoken of 
the Federal camps, where negroes of both sexes are 
huddled together like swine, whether they like it or 
not, and of the terrible mortality which prevails in 
these hells upon earth. But the Federals may defend 
themselves by saying that this cannot be called mal- 
treatment of women, inasmuch as the male niggers 
die quite as fast as the females do. It is towards the 
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women of white origin that Yankee chivalry most 
comes out. Whether the particular outrage of whip- 
ping has been inflicted may be considered perhaps a 
minor matter; for they have suffered every other 
that could be inflicted by brutal and often drunken 
soldiers and officers, from handcuffs up to murder, 
negroes often being the instruments and sometimes 
the principals. But I believe that whipping haa not 
been spared in at least two parts of the country— one 
being the trans-Mississippi district, and the other 
being Norfolk, where the brave Butler has held sway 
for some time. And if recent accounts be true, that 
preux chevalier has lately outdone himself. The 
horrors to which the women of that part of Virginia 
which his forces occupy have been subjected are not 
to be mentioned, says the 'Times' correspondent, 
professing to speak from personal knowledge. He 
contents himself with the assertion that some have 
perished under them. Has the Professor no words of 
indignation for this? or is his indignation confined 
to cases when the sufferer is a woman of colour, and 
when the hands by which she suffers are Southern? 
If that be so, I am afraid that his " fierceness " is 
not the natural indignation of a man, but the drilled 
and regulated enthusiasm of a politician. 

It may well be believed that if they treat women 
as they do, the Federals are not very scrupulous as 

N 
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to their demeanour in other respects. I do not 
imagine that any war, at least of the present century 
— not even those in which Turks and Eussians have 
been concerned — can show horrors to match those of 
the American war, horrors which have been entirely 
on one side. In the early part of the struggle, Lord 
Malmesbury drew the attention of the House of 
Lords to the barbarous order issued by the Northern 
Government, that medicines and surgical stores 
should be reckoned contraband of war. I hardly 
suppose he would think it worth his while to do so 
now. To find fault with the Federals for such a 
reason now, would be like blaming Tilly for not 
waiting on his prisoners at dinner, or being scan- 
dalised at one of d'Erlach's followers stealing a silver 
spoon. To sink a mass of stones with the view of 
destroying for all time a harbour belonging to the 
enemy — to lay tracts of country as large as Scotland 
under water, drowning everybody living there, 
niggers and all, without the smallest compunction — 
to rain Greek fire upon an undefended part of a be- 
sieged city — to sack and burn open towns — to 
plunder, not only provisions and military stores for 
the good of the state, but private property, furniture, 
pictures, and suchlike, for the enrichment of indi- 
vidual officers and their wives — to murder non-com- 
batants in cold blood, sometimes with torture added 
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—to allow prisoners to be frozen to death, while their 
guards smoked and warmed themselves — to manage 
exchanges so as to release prisoners tainted with 
disorders in the charitable hope that they may carry 
the contagion back to their countrymen — to be will- 
ing to exchange when the balance of prisoners is in 
favour of the enemy, but not when it is in their own 
favour — to intrust the management of such ex- 
changes to a ruffian whom no officer of the enemy's 
army could have any dealings with without feeling 
himself contaminated, and thereby put them in a 
position in which they must either deal on equal 
terms with an outlawed murderer, or leave their 
countrymen to perish in prisons which would have 
delighted the tyrants of Italy — to send forth a body 
of troops to surprise the enemy's capital with the 
object, not of capturing, but of setting fire to the 
houses in ith — to give those troops written orders to 
try and seize the chief ruler of the hostile State and 
the members of his Government, and, if they suc- 
ceeded, to murder them then and there — and to be 
rather proud of these exploits as proofs of smartness, 
— these are the distinguishing characteristics of 
Federal warfare. And there have been worse brutal- 
ities yet. Though I have made no curious researches 
on the subject, nor indeed should I have been 
able to do so if I had wished, I have seen things 
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stated in the public prints about the deeds of Federal 
soldiers, both black and white, which have been 
enough — I will not say to make the eyes gleam, but — 
to make the flesh creep. And I have generally found 
these accounts accompanied by the remark, that worse 
atrocities have been committed, but that they are too 
horrible to be published. We read of a rather distin- 
guished commander of the seventeenth century who 
used to tell as a good joke, that his soldiers having 
sacked a place, found a couple of old women, who being 
fit for nothing else, were made into soup. I verily 
believe that that general would have been welcomed in 
the Federal army, and none the less so because he 
was of princely blood. And yet it is in that army 
that Garibaldi has expressed himself willing to 
accept a command. Has the Professor no indigna- 
tion to spare for deeds such as these ? 

Another Professor, whose writings, even if nothing 
else, have raised him to eminence, is ready with an 
answer. I do not recollect his words, but they are 
to the effect that there never was a war waged with 
such tender and scrupulous humanity as this war 
has been waged on the part of the Federals. He 
says he is prepared to prove it : but I have not heard 
of his making any attempt to do so. He has, how- 
ever, tried to do the next best thing. I am not sure 
which gives the purest delight to persons of his 
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school — to find the Americans to be saints, or their 
own countrymen to be ruffians. He has discovered 
a statement of Sir Charles Napier's to the effect that 
he was ashamed of the way our own soldiers behaved 
at a place in America which we took in the war of 
fifty years ago ; and he is so delighted with his dis- 
covery that he sends it off in triumph to the ' Daily 
News.' I fear that England has been too long 
engaged as a belligerent all over the world not to 
have contracted a good many stains of cruelty in the 
conduct of her numerous wars. But I think and 
believe that, even assuming to ourselves the guilt of 
all the misdeeds of Hawkwood's White Company, 
even looking with more than French abhorrence on 
the iniquitous murder of Joan of Arc, even recollect- 
ing the Duke of Cumberland in Scotland, and the 
capture of St Sebastian, and refusing to admit any 
palliations that may be urged in any of these cases — 
still I think that we have less to answer for than any 
other European nation. And I think this gentleman 
himself supplies a very good presumption of the 
truth of this. If an unfriendly critic, after having 
succeeded in finding a case in which our soldiers be- 
haved with cruelty, thinks it worth while to publish 
the fact to the world, with a loud cry of " Eureka!" it 
is probable that such cases are not very common. 
However, granting to this patriotic gentleman that 
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his countrymen are as great ruffians as he can wish 
to prove them, surely the Federals, who are so much 
our superiors in every way, should know better than 
to imitate our bad example, especially when they 
have the advantage of the additional enlightenment 
conferred by the last half century. 

But the Professor is never tired of justifying the 
Federals at the expense of his own countrymen; and 
his anxiety to do so has led him into one of the most 
whimsical cases of a historical parallel that can be 
found. In the minds of some people, perhaps the 
most discreditable action which has stained the 
Northern cause, worse than all their cruelty, their 
brutality, their corruption, their mendacity, has been 
the forgery of the Mallory Eeport. I do not know 
that this performance was ever traced up to President 
Lincoln or his Government. But they were certainly 
in a great hurry to take advantage of it ; and I have 
not heard that they have expressed themselves as if 
they had been hoaxed and were at all ashamed of the 
fact. And I am sorry to say that the precedent has 
been followed pretty extensively in the North, too 
much so to allow it to be thought that a successful 
forgery is considered there, at least by the mass, to be 
anything very disgraceful. Our Professor, touched to 
the quick by the idea, not that the Yankees could 
forge for a political object, but that any one should 
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think any the worse of them for it, again rushes to 
the rescue with the cry that England is just as bad. 
And he grounds this somewhat startling assertion, of 
all things in the world, upon Eikon Basilike. I 
confess I know very little of Eikon Basilike, whether 
it is a forgery at all, or, if it was one, whether it 
was forged to serve a political purpose. However, 
it is of course possible, and let it be granted. Now, 
in the first place, it is somewhat consolatory that, in 
order to find a pendant out of our history to the ras- 
calities of his friends at the present day, he has to go 
back two centuries, and those two centuries containing 
the period during which our politicians, and our public 
life altogether, were most degraded and corrupt. "We 
might be perfectly prepared to believe, if any one 
told us so, that the Jacobites had forged a proclama- 
tion purporting to be William the Third's, and we 
may be pleased to find that that not very scrupulous 
faction had at least not soiled its hands in this way. 
But, in the second place, it is difficult to see that 
there is any parallel at all. If Bichelieu had been 
supposed to have been desirous of picking a quarrel 
with England, and some ardent Eoyalist had taken 
the opportunity to publish a forged order from Crom- 
well to seize the persons of all foreign papists to be 
found within the realm, in the hope that the Cardinal 
might seize hold of the excuse for hostilities, or at 
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least reprisals, it would have been an act, not of 
course identical with the Mallory forgery, but some- 
thing of the same character. The parallel to Eikon 
Basilike would have been, if some admirer of Presi- 
dent Lincoln's had published a volume of hymns 
under his name, in order to make him popular in the 
" religious world." I need hardly say that such a 
forgery would not be looked upon in the same 
light as the Mallory one. 

But perhaps the most remarkable of the senti- 
ments which the Professor has expressed about this 
war is the assertion that the Confederates had no 
right to secede, because foreign nations had always 
looked upon the Union as one body. If that was the 
case, it shows that the objects of those who formed 
the Constitution were answered. They did not care 
the least whether average foreigners knew of the 
relations between the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment ; but they did wish that, to the outer world, 
there should be no appearance of division, or any 
temptation to set one against the other ; and the only 
way to effect this was to give to the whole the 
appearance externally of a solid mass. But it is 
rather hard upon the Southerners that their rights 
should be held to be cancelled by the mere fact that 
foreigners were not aware of them. I do not know 
whether the notion still prevails very generally on 
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the Continent that Englishmen sell their wives in 
Smithfield. Should it prove to be the case, the Pro- 
fessor would doubtless be prepared to argue that any 
gentleman who was tired of his wife might rid him- 
self of her in this simple and patriarchal fashion. A 
Commission deputed to take the sense of the cafes 
and tables d'hdte in the more sequestered parts of the 
Continent might draw up a report which would mate- 
rially lighten the labours of the Divorce Court. In 
his admiration for the Americans (the Northerners at 
least) this gentleman has gone to them, or at least to 
caricatures of them, to learn how to argue, thinking 
probably that logic as understood at Oxford is as 
much " chawed up " as everything else on this side of 
the Atlantic ; and if any Southerner were to say any- 
thing in his hearing about State rights, he would pro- 
bably be as ready with his " You air mistaken, sir," 
as the American in the novel was when Martin 
Chuzzlewit ventured to say that the Queen does not 
inhabit the Tower of London. 

Oxford has reason to be proud of Professor Gold- 
win Smith. But he can hardly have produced these 
arguments in any of her common-rooms. At any 
rate, they would hardly have passed unchallenged 
there, I suspect. 



CHAPTER IX. 



STORY OF QUADRUNA — THE LAWS OF 

THE NORTH. 



I must now return, as I said I would, to the Professor 
of the gleaming eyes, and the beautiful quadroon 
whose cruel treatment arouses such indignation in 
his mind. 

We will put the case a little more strongly. To 
all, except those who are learned in these matters, 
there is little in her appearance to distinguish her 
from a European girl. There is a delicate olive tint 
in her complexion, which is certainly not unbecom- 
ing, and which does not, to our apprehensions, 
necessarily imply any African blood ; in fact, we 
should not suspect it unless we were told ; and she 
is one of the loveliest and most graceful creatures 
we ever saw. Now, let us go and look for her. We 
will suppose ourselves dropped out of a balloon. 
We do not know where we are, except that we 
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are somewhere on the North American conti- 
nent. 

The object of our search is before us, and in a 
plight which may well make our eyes gleam. She 
has been stripped down to below her waist, and in 
that state, with her dress hanging from her loins, is 
"writhing beneath the lash;" and well may she 
writhe, for it is descending again and again upon her 
exposed and defenceless body with merciless vigour, 
and with terrible effect. Our eyes gleam at the 
sight, naturally enough; and calling on the by- 
standers, several of whom are lounging and spitting 
about, to assist us, we rush in, catch hold of the 
whip, wrench it from the torturer's hands, and pro- 
ceed to unbind those of the sufferer. To our sur- 
prise, however, the bystanders do not view the 
matter as we do. They interfere, indeed, but it is 
not to assist us, but to prevent our interfering. 

"Clear out of that, you old scaly cuss. The 
critter's only had twenty lashes, and she has got to 
get nineteen more. ,, 

So it is a legal sentence, is it? What can the 
crime be ? We know the feeling that was excited in 
England when a Hungarian lady was treated in this 
fashion on a charge, true or false, of poisoning some 
Austrian soldiers — and the sort of estimation in 
which Marshal Haynau, who is said by some who 
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profess to know to have had nothing to do with it, 
and to have been many miles away at the time, is 
generally held on account of it Surely her crime 
must have been something fearful, when such a 
punishment excites so little emotion. We inquire 
of the person nearest us, trembling to hear the 
answer. 

"Wal, I guess one of our citizens fell in love 
with her and asked her to marry him, and she said 
she would. That's what she's done, the limb !" 

We stood aghast at the explanation, and at the 
tone in which it is given. Turning to another of the 
bystanders, and suppressing, from prudential motives, 
both the fierce gleams of our eyes and the expres- 
sions which naturally arise to our lips, we ask as 
gently as we can, " Is it possible that she can be a 
slave ? And is it a crime in a slave to love a man if 
he is white?" 

" I don't know rightly whether she is a slave or 
not/' says the person to whom our question is 
addressed. "Anyway, she is a woman of colour. 
Mayhap you don't think she looks very like it. But 
she has got nigger blood in her somehow." 

"And by what right can a free woman, if she is 
free, be treated with such cru severity % " 

" Wal, it's by the law of Illinois." 

Illinois! We can hardly believe our ears. Illinois! 
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Can these things be done in the great West ? Is it 
possible that we can be in the State to which be- 
longs President Lincoln, the glorious emancipator of 
the negro, and who has been, in consequence, 
addressed by Garibaldi in language which, if ad- 
dressed to anybody of less transcendent goodness 
and greatness than we have always believed to 
belong to "honest Abe," would rightly be considered 
blasphemous. We turn away in horror and dis- 
gust. It is too dreadful to witness poor Quadruna's 
sufferings, and hear her screams of agony, without 
being able to do anything to rescue her ; and, be- 
sides, the information we have received is too much 
for our equanimity. We hurry away from the place 
as fast as we can, trying to escape from the sound 
of the shrieks. But they ring in our ears all night. 

Next day, as we are walking out, we meet our 
friend of the previous day. It may be imagined that 
we have no particular desire to cultivate his ac- 
quaintance ; and he, on his part, seems somewhat 
shy of us. However, we are impelled by a desire, 
which is not to be controlled, to know more of 
Quadruna's fate. Our friend's disinclination to enter 
into conversation is quelled by an offer on our 
part to treat him to liquor, and we adjourn to the 
bar of a hotel After he has ordered and drunk two 
or three archangel's eyebrows, we venture to make 
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an inquiry on the subject of our curiosity in as off- 
hand a way as we can. 

"That gal! Wal, I reckon she's in the peniten- 
tiary. You seem to be a stranger, and don't know 
our laws. That's one of them. A flogging, and im- 
prisonment for a year ; and there's a fine, too ; only, 
I guess they won't get much of that." 

" I think they took out the fine in whipcord," say 
we, trying to be cheerful, and look as if we saw the 
fun. " But does your law oblige you to flog quite as 
severely as that ? " 

" No ; it don't always. But you see, the judge 
who sentenced her was the father of the youngster 
who wanted to marry her; and he was powerful 
angry at the thought of a nigger for a daughter-in- 
law. Besides, I don't mind telling on you; I'm a 
kinder friend of the family, and I know the judge 
wanted his son to marry another gal. Nat'rally he 
was riled at this nigger coming in the way. I be- 
lieve he'd have liked to cut her nose off, and spoil 
her looks. But there was no law for that ; and all 
he could do was to order her as many lashes as he 
could, and to take care that she should get them. 
They tell me he gave the fellow a dollar to lay it on 
pretty smart." 

We cannot help saying that it is a pity her lover 
did not carry her off and marry her, so that she 
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might have been saved from this shocking fate. Our 
interlocutor is assez bon diable, and, besides, the 
archangel's eyebrows, and the prospect of not having 
to pay for them, have softened him. So he shows no 
indignation at our remark, and only says — 

" Wal, if he had got her off to Canada or to the 
South it might have done. But if he had married 
her, and not unliminated himself and her pretty smart, 
she'd have got larrupped all the same. But they 
took care to get him off to New York, or somewhere, 
on some business or another, before they took hold 
of her. I 'spect he'll be back right away, and it will 
be a caution to snakes if he is not tarnation ugly 
about it. He was quite a fool about that critter." 

" If he is not, he will not be worthy of the name of a 
inan," say we, who, as hospitality demands, have also 
been partaking of archangel's eyebrow pretty freely. 

Our friend sees what our feeling is, and civilly 
does his best to enter into it. 

"Wal, stranger, I am not sure but what you're 
right. It was kinder cruel to slash a gal like that, 
just because she was pretty. I was quite sorry 
myself/' he adds, warming up to an almost chivalrous 
pitch of humanity. " I was quite sorry, really now, 
I was, to hear her squalling, and see the blood 
running down, and " 

" Yes, yes," say we, who recollect the scene per- 
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fectly, and do not wish to hear any very minute 
description of it To check the flow of his re- 
miniscences we ask him whether he will not have 
some more to drink. 

" Thank you ; if you don't mind, I don't care if I 
do liquor up again ; " and therewith he calls for a 
tumbler of oh-be-joyfuL "But, you see," he con- 
tinues, " fact is, our citizens don't like niggers ; and 
our laws don't either. If a man complains that any 
nigger in his service is lazy or disorderly, or won't 
do what he tells him, the nigger gets a whipping, by 
sentence of the Court. I've seen that done myself 
many times. And we've got a law against niggers 
dancing, or anything of that kind, in any barn or 
outhouse. We don't like their noise. Tell you we 
had a case of that only last week. There was a 
Southern gentleman, from Missouri I believe, came 
to look after a place he got left him in our State, 
and he brought some niggers with him, both men 
and women. Wal, not long after he came in, there 
was some day which is made a good deal of in his 
family — wedding-day, or something of that sort. So 
he gives his niggers some money to get some whisky 
and a fiddle, and lets them have a spree. In the 
middle of it all, as they were dancing and making a 
pretty tall noise, the, constables, who guessed some- 
thing was likely to be going on, comes up and 
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ketches 'em at it. There was some ten or a dozen 
of 'em, and as not more than three are allowed to 
be together like that, they were taken up and 
brought before the judges. The master got fined 
twenty dollars for letting 'em do it. As for the 
darkies, they got sarved out with thirty-nine lashes 
apiece. You never heard such a screeching as they 
made." 

"For a free State, then, this can be no very 
pleasant abode for persons of colour." 

"No, it isn't; and that's a fact. We don't want 
it to be. We don't mind slaves so much — that 
is, if they come with their masters. But free 
niggers don't suit us nohow. They are the most 
disreputable, drunken, demoralised set that you 
can see. If you wanted to find anything as 
bad, you may jest start and circumnavigate the 
airth, and you woji't find anything to set alongside 
of 'em from the time you leave San Francisco to the 
time you get to New York. We do all we can to 
keep the critters out Look yer! It's about ten 
years since we made a State law that no nigger, free 
or slave, should come in on their own hook. If they 
did, they were to be fined, that's what the bill said ; 
and if they couldn't pay the fine, as was most likely, 
the law provided that they were to be sold, and ob- 
liged to work their fine out." 

o 
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" What ! even if they were free ?" 

"Yes; even if they were free. And that's our 
law still" 

"Your law is somewhat surprising," we say. 
" But now, if a nigger, as you call them, does not 
come in on his own hook, but is brought in by 
his master, and set free while in the State, what 
happens then ? " 

" I guess we take pretty good care of that. If a 
fellow brings any of his niggers in here, he is bound 
over for a thousand dollars not to emancipate any of 
them, or, at least, to take care that they shan't be a 
burden on us. How can he prevent their being a 
burden unless he takes them away when he goes? 
And how can he do that if he makes 'em free? If 
the fellow steals a march on us, and slips, giving us 
his bond, he gets pretty smartly fined." 

"Why, you could not have a law more opposed to 
negro liberty if you were on the Gulf of Mexico." 

" Guess not. By the by, talking of that puts me 
in mind. A man from one of the Gulf States whom 
I met last time I was transacting business in Chicago, 
told me that they have laws in the States down 
there to prevent their carrying off free niggers to 
make slaves of 'em. If a fellow is found out doing 
it in South Carolina, he gets larrupped just as if he 
was a nigger. It seems kinder curis, don't it ? " 
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" So it seems that in the South they punish those 
who turn freemen into slaves, and in the North they 
punish those who turn slaves into freemen?" 

" Wal, I would not say that," says our friend, who 
does not like seeing the thing put quite in this way ; 
" but you don't liquor-up yourself. As you say you 
are a Britisher, maybe you don't know our evange- 
list's shin-scraper. I reckon you'll find it an almighty 
good drink ; it fixes a fellow up pretty considerable." 

So we call for an evangelist's shin-scraper for our- 
selves and one for him, which he drinks in order to 
keep us company. We pronounce his eulogium on 
that beverage to be merited, and the conversation 
turns for a while upon American drinks. But we 
return to the chaTge. 

" Is not the President one of your citizens? Sure- 
ly the man who has proclaimed the freedom of the 
Southern negroes cannot approve the laws of his own 
State, if they are as you have described them ? " 

" Ha ! ha ! Old Abe ! Wal, stranger, mayhap you 
wouldn't think it, but we're kinder proud of Old Abe. 
He is a 'cute old hoss. He has got, at least for the 
present, all the Abolitionist votes, by declaring that 
the slaves were free in just those States where his 
proclamation wasn't of no 'count, and nowhere else. 
One of our citizens was at Norfolk when it came out. 
They got all the niggers in the place together, made 
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speeches to 'em, and set 'em going procession, with 
flags and music and all them fixings, and then, after 
it was all over, told them that, as their masters 
were loyal citizens of the United States, they were 
not free just yet, but must go back to them — 
ha! ha!" 

In spite of our principles, we cannot help laugh- 
ing too. 

" So you don't believe that your President is an 
honest man ? " 

" Wal, I wouldn't say that, now. He was quite 
square about saying he meant it as a ' war measure.' 
That was to please the War Democrats, who didn't 
want free niggers, but didn't mind setting the black 
cusses on to rise against their masters, and cut their 
throats if they could ; and they didn't mind if the 
masters cut their throats instead." 

" But the Abolitionists," say we ; " surely they must 
have understood the proclamation to mean something 
else besides that ? " 

" Maybe they did, and maybe they didn't. Any- 
way, if they chose to believe our President meant 
more than he said, guess you oughtn't to lay that 
against him. But the Abolition coons are just like 
the others; they want the niggers for the same 
reason the War Democrats do. They want to kill 
rebels, and they think they'll do it all the more 
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safely if they call the niggers to help them. Why, 
there was one of their preaching chaps who was 
praising up Old Abe and Abolition, and he says, as 
a reason for it, ' Every black man that you can get 
to enlist may stop a ball that might otherwise hit 
a white man/ He was a smart man that preacher. 
He knew what he meant, and he knew what those 
he was speaking to meant. Some of 'em calls nig- 
gers their brothers ; if they spoke true they should 
call 'em their bullet-stoppers." 

" But now/' say we, " you have been telling us of 
the laws of your State. Are other States as strict 
against the blacks as Illinois ? " 

" I don't know that any on 'em whip the critters 
as much as we do ; but they almost all have laws 
against 'em one way or other; some don't allow them 
to come in at all ; and those that do, oblige them 
to be under supervision, and make them report them- 
selves whenever they move from one place to another. 
They tell me that they don't say so much about it in 
Michigan and Wisconsin; but those States are to 
the north of us, and niggers couldn't get to them 
except through us ; so they don't need to be afraid 
of them." 

"And, I suppose, none of them would allow a 
coloured woman to marry a white man ? " 

Our companion looks as if he did not know whe- 
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ther we were joking or simply foolish. He laughs, 
but gives no other answer. 

" I suppose they have not these laws in New Eng- 
land ? " we resume. " The people there will look on 
the negro with more favouring eyes, of course." 

"Wal now, stranger, I don't know much about 
New England myself; but I've a friend in Boston 
who tells me that they don't like niggers no more 
than we do. They've got laws against them. They 
don't say, most of them, they're not to come in at all, 
as we do here ; but they say, if a stranger comes to 
any town, the magistrates may order him off ; and 
if he don't go he is to be whipped ; and if he come 
back he is to be whipped again ; and so on, till he 
clars himself off slick. Some States say he must 
give notice if he comes, and some leave it to the 
magistrates and police to find him out" 

" But they don't, it seems, oblige the magistrates 
to act as you do ; and they do not seem to specify 
negroes, so as to place any stigma on them?" 

"Some on 'em don't, and that's a fact; but it 
allers means the same thing. He says that in his 
State (that is Massachusetts, you know) they treat 
the critters much as we do. If a nigger comes to be 
two months in the State, he has to give notice, and 
then they may order him off, and have him whipped 
till he goes. And as to what you call stigma, — you 
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saw that gal flogged yesterday ? Tell you, if she'd 
been in Rhode Island, she might have had the 
same sarse if she'd been out after nine o'clock at 
night." 

" And yet, I suppose that there are Abolitionists in 
Rhode Island ? " 

" Possible. But from what that fellow tells me, 
they would not care very much. Whipping seems 
to come quite nat'ral to the Yankees. I've heard say 
that they used for some offences to have women 
carted from town to town, and flogged at each as they 
came to 'em. I ain't quite clear whether they don't 
sometimes do it still." 

" What ! free women ? " 

" Guess so ; and whites as well as blacks." * 

Here we are joined by some acquaintances of our 
companion's, and the conversation grows general, and 
mostly on local matters. We have made as exten- 
sive an acquaintance with American drinks as we 
think advisable for one morning, and retire from the 



* To anybody who is acquainted with Transatlantic modes of 
expression, the Americanisms in the above dialogue will probably 
appear incorrect enough. They hardly pretend to be anything 
else. I suppose it would be almost impossible to imitate national 
peculiarities of speech, without having seen something of the 
people among whom they prevail A bad imitation is apt to be 
very irritating to those who know. I only hope that this one wiU 
not be so to those who do not know. 
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scene, wondering as we go whether such legislation as 
we have heard described, enforced as it evidently is 
by a very strong popular feeling, is not nearly as bad 
as the arbitrary rule of the South, tempered as it 
sometimes, nay, generally is, by kindly feeling, and 
restrained by coercive laws, for the protection of the 
negro ; and we treasure up our facts for the benefit 
of Professor Newman. 



CHAPTER X. 



THE QUESTION OF RECOGNITION. 



Before I come to an end, perhaps I ought to express 
an opinion about recognition. I do not feel very 
anxious to do so, as my object is simply to show 
reason for my belief as to which side is in the right, 
and not to enter upon the question of what is the 
duty of Government and of Parliament. 

I think that, on legal and technical grounds, we 
ought to recognise the Confederacy. In the last 
century we recognised four of the States of which 
it is composed — Virginia, the two Carolinas, and 
Georgia. In the present century we recognised 
Texas. Since those recognitions, those States have 
thought fit, for reasons best known to themselves, to 
commit the charge of their foreign relations, with 
which exclusively we are conversant, to the agents 
of a corporate body, called the United States of 
America. They have since withdrawn that commis- 
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sion, and instituted a new one. They may or may 
not have so bound themselves that the withdrawal is 
illegal ; but that is not our business. If it was our 
business, we ought to call upon President Lincoln's 
Government to show reasons why we should not 
recognise and examine those reasons judicially. But 
if it is not our business, we ought to recognise at 
once, as a matter of form * 

The other States of the Confederacy, which have 
been formed either by cuttings of portions of the 
original States, or by cessions from France and Spain, 

* That the fact of the formation of the Union cancels the re- 
cognition of the several States, is not a thing to be assumed, but 
proved; and the onus probandi rests with the foreign Govern- 
ment. It would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to do 
anyhow. But, as a matter of fact, the different States have 
been enumerated by foreign Powers in treaties made since the 
Union, and among them by England. The treaties are not made 
with the "United States," but with the States nominatim. I 
do not know whether any treaty has been made in those terms 
since the formation of the present Union ; but if it was done 
under any Union at all, it is enough to prove that the mere fact 
of a Union does not cancel the original recognitions, unless there 
has since been some special provision to the contrary. Unless such 
provision was made with the foreign Powers, the mere fact of the 
new Union being closer and more stringent than the old one 
would have nothing to do with it ; and it would not be to the 
point if it had ; for the terms of the Union of 1787, instead of 
being more binding, are less so than those of the Union of 1778, 
which it superseded. The older one contains the words, "This 
Union shall be perpetual." No such provision exists in that 
which exists, or is by way of existing, at the present day. 
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may also claim their right to be recognised Their 
claims are not quite so clear ; and I think it would 
be a nice point for argument. But, in point of fact, 
it is not of much importance. All that we are con- 
cerned with is the fact of a Confederacy. Whether 
Kentucky and Louisiana have a legal right to belong 
to it, is a matter that may fairly be left to themselves 
to settle. In one of the debates on the subject in 
Parliament, it was gravely maintained, on the Gov- 
ernment side, that recognition was impossible, be- 
cause the Federal armies occupied certain carefully 
enumerated points within the Confederate territory. 
It is not easy to see how this affects the question ; 
but it answered the purpose of catching a cheer or 
so ; and perhaps that was all that was wanted. 

But although, as I say, the Confederates have a 
right to be recognised, yet it seems very doubtful 
whether they ought to insist on that right. If we 
had done so at the first moment, I think it not im- 
possible that it might have prevented the war. But 
our delay, unjustifiable as it was, brought us into the 
position in which, if we recognised, we might chance 
to look as silly as the United States did themselves 
when, after recognising Hungary as an independent 
kingdom, they saw themselves stultified by the success 
of Austria ; and perhaps we were right in declining 
to run that risk. There is, I suppose, very little 
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doubt now that the danger I mention is past. The 
subjugation of the South is about as likely as the 
reconquest of Naples by the Bourbons. But there is 
a further question; and that is, whether our recogni- 
tion of the Confederacy would involve us in war with 
the North. I fully believe that it would not do so. 
That the Federals would rant and bluster a good 
deal, may be assumed as a matter of course. But it 
is hardly to be believed that they would do more, 
unless for any other reason it happen to suit them ; 
and if it did so happen to suit, they are hardly the 
people to be held back for want of a pretext. I fully 
believe, also, that if they did go to war with us, the 
result of that war would be all that the most ardent 
Southerner could desire. And yet, if the Government 
believes — sincerely, earnestly believes — that war 
would be the inevitable consequence of recognition, 
may it not be justified in saying, " You may be quite 
right, gentlemen of the South, in saying that you are 
entitled to recognition. But if we were to do as you 
ask, we should incur a frightful evil, for which the 
most glorious success could hardly compensate us ; 
and it is very doubtful whether it would do you any 
real good. Fiat justitia, ruat ccelum is not a law of 
universal application." 

I urge this plea with but half a heart, for I don't 
believe in it myself; and even if I did believe in it, I 
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should be rather ashamed of uttering it. And I 
should not feel happy if it were accepted; for the 
concession that this plea is admissible, would give 
enormously increased force to the further arguments, 
— " We will not insist on our right to be recognised, 
although you do know some of us very well, in spite 
of your attempt to look as if you had never seen us. 
But war is a great evil, as we know to our cost ; and 
we should be sorry to impose the risk of it (if you 
really think it one) upon you. So, if you must do so, 
stand aloof. Your neutrality laws bear hard upon 
us, but we will put up with that. We may, perhaps, 
fairly expect that, considering all things, if a point is 
ever to be strained, it will be in our favour, and that 
at any rate our enemies, who already have such enor- 
mous advantages on their side, shall not be allowed 
to go one inch beyond the letter of the law. And 
although you do not extend to us the courtesy of re- 
cognising us as a nation, you will of course make up 
for this by showing us every other courtesy in your 
power. You cannot act illegally simply by being 
civil." And supposing this speeoh to be followed by 
the question, " How have these duties been fulfilled 1" 
I do not think I should know how to answer. I 
have some hope that the people of the Confederacy 
do not identify the English nation with the English 
Government. If they did, we should be laying up in 
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their hearts a bitter store of resentment, of which we 
might feel the effects at some future day, when we 
shall have realised how very little it will have pro- 
fited us to have connived at the infraction of law, and 
submitted to the domineering insolence, which have 
been our lot at the hands of the Federals ; and when 
those who have availed themselves of every assistance 
that we could give them short of an actual declara- 
tion of alliance, in their avowed object of exterminat- 
ing eight millions of their fellow-creatures for the 
sake of possessing themselves of the territory which 
they occupy, shall have shown us how little return 
for these favours we are entitled to expect. 

And after all, surely we have rendered one service to 
that gallant and struggling people, who are now, and 
have been for a long time, holding out their hands to us, 
praying us to give them that acknowledgment which 
is legally their due. Though the English Govern- 
ment has looked askance upon them — though it has 
leant with as much weight as it could well do, to press 
down the already preponderating scale of their ene- 
mies — though it has had no word of sympathy for them 
in the mighty battle which they are waging, not only 
for liberty, but existence, while some of its members 
have thought it consistent with the place which they 
hold, to express loud and cordial approbation of their 
enemies,— yet the English nation has done much to 
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atone for the doings of its rulers. It is a very com- 
mon piece of clap-trap for those who do not go along 
with the policy which is pursued by their Government, 
to pretend that if the people were rightly appealed to 
they would support them. But I believe that, in this 
case, that clap-trap is a reality. I believe that the 
Confederates may feel, if it is any interest to them to 
do so, that if of all European Governments the Eng- 
lish Government is most hostile — of all nations the 
English nation is the most friendly. On the Conti- 
nent, the long oppression of despotic governments has 
made their subjects disposed to run off into the 
wildest excesses of democracy ; and to them the dis- 
ruption of the great Transatlantic Kepublic, to which 
their hopes and their aspirations had so long been 
turned, has appeared as a sign that the experiment 
of liberty had failed for ever. Nor is it unnatural 
that, to minds exacerbated by this thought, and feeling 
that in the fall of what they have been taught to con- 
sider American liberty, they see the death-blow to 
all hopes of their own, the cry so loudly raised by 
the North, that their republic is torn and divided, 
because it has undertaken the noble task of striking 
off the fetters of the slave, should come home with a 
force too strong to be resisted. But in England we 
are too much accustomed to liberty, too well aware 
of what distinguishes the reality of it from the false- 
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hoods — I may add, too deeply interested in the 
spectacle of a people of our own blood engaged in 
such a warfare as the South is now engaged in — for 
the mass of us not to be drawn towards her by strong 
ties of sympathy. There is, I believe, one other 
country where the Confederates have friends. It is 
the country in which, from historical association, as 
well as from its present condition, they might most 
expect that friends would be found. It is the country 
which, next to our own, stands out as the greatest 
example of success in the task of combining liberty 
with order, the country which for more than two 
thousand years has known what freedom has meant, 
and has given the brightest examples of patriotism 
that the world has known — the country of Pythagoras 
and Dion, of the Valerii and the Gracchi, of the League 
of Lombardy, and the Sicilian Vespers * 

But there is a greater good still that we have been 
the means of conferring on the Confederates. It is 
one for which they owe us no gratitude, and for which 
they may well repay us with animosity. But to an 
Englishman whose heart is with the Southerners — 

* Since the above was written, I have had reason to believe that 
it has been to a great extent falsified. " Southern proclivities " 
on this side of the Atlantic are no longer confined to England and 
Italy. A strong Confederate minority, powerfully represented in 
the press, has arisen in France ; and there are not wanting indica- 
tions of sympathy on the same side even in Germany. 
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nay, to the Southerners themselves — at some future 
day the thought may arise that the coldness of Eng- 
land has been more profitable to them than her most 
ardent support — nay, than even her armed assistance 
— could have been. Had England at once recognised 
the Confederacy, had the other European Powers fol- 
lowed her lead, had the Washington Government 
bowed to their decision, the new Eepublic would have 
escaped untold misery, and would be at this moment 
occupying a secure though not very remarkable place 
among the family of nations. If it has been England 
that has prevented this, and plunged the Southern 
States into the sea of blood in which they have been 
so nearly submerged, they may recollect, when the 
tide has ebbed, and the terrible struggle is over, that 
that sea has washed away not only the impurities 
which adhered to them from the faults of their old 
system of government, but also those which a long 
career of peace and success is apt to produce in any 
nation, and that that struggle has taught them not 
only the knowledge of war and the art of victory, but 
has developed the far greater qualities which are the 
life-blood of peoples — self-reliance, self-help, self-devo- 
tion, constancy, and that feeling which can annihilate 
all faction and all selfishness, and can unite a whole 
nation as one man in the struggle after that which is 
worthy to be sought by toil and sacrifice. Few, if 

p 
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any, other nations have had such a long and hard 
trial as that which has been laid on the South ; few, 
if any, other nations would have been worthy of the 
chance thus offered them of becoming great And 
the descendants of the Virginians and Carolinians of 
the present day may perhaps hereafter find it in their 
hearts to be thankful to England for the education 
which, without meaning it, she procured them — to be 
thankful to England for the culpable inaction which 
led to their being compelled to erect such a splendid 
portal at the opening of their history, and enabled them 
to sum up the glorious and as yet unfinished record 
of courage and sacrifice, which will tell how the Con- 
federacy was formed, with the ancient words — 

" Tantae molis erat Romanam condere gentem." 



THE END. 
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Paul Clifford. 2 vols. 
Godolphin. 1 voL 
Ernest Maltravers— First Part. 
2 vols. 



Ernest Maltravers — Se- 
cond Part (t.e. Alice.) 
2 vols. 

Night and Morning. 
2 vols. 

Lucretia. 2 vols. 



"It is of the handiest of dees; the paper is good ; and the type, which teems to be new. is raj clear 
and beautiful. There are no pictures. The whole charm of the presentment of the rolume consists 
in its handiness, and the tempting clearness and beauty of the type, which almost conrerts into a plea- 
sure the mere act of following the printer's lines, and leaves the author's mind free to exert its unob- 
structed force upon the reader."— Examiner. 

" Nothing could be better as to size, type, paper, and general get-up."— Athenaum. 

JESSIE CAMERON: A HIGHLAND STORY. 

By the Lady RACHEL BUTLER, Second Edition. Small 8vo, with a 
Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. 

SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF ADAM BLAIR, 

And History of Matthew Wald. By the Author of 'Valerius.' Fcap. 8vo, 
4s. cloth. 

CAPTAIN .CLUTTERBUCK'S CHAMPAGNE: 

A West Indian Reminiscence. Post 8vo, 12s. 

SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 

The Sad Fortunes of Amos Barton— Mr Gilfll's Love-Story— Janet's Repent- 
ance. By GEORGE ELIOT. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, 12s. 

ADAM BEDE. 

By GEORGE ELIOT. 2 vols, fcap. 8vo, 12s. 

THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 

By GEORGE ELIOT. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, 12s. 

SILAS MARNER: THE WEAVER OF RAVELOE. 
By GEORGE ELIOT. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

THE NOVELS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 

Cheap Edition, complete in 3 vols., price 6s. each— viz. : 

Adam Bede. 

The Mill on the Floss. 

Scenes of Clerical Lira, and Silas Mabneb. 
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Fiction, ANNALS OF THE PARISH, AND AYRSHIRE LEGATEES 
By JOHN OALT. Fcap. 8vo, 4s. cloth. 

SIR ANDREW WTLIE. 

By JOHN OALT. Fcap. 8vo, 4s. cloth. 

THE PROVOST, AND OTHER TALES 
By JOHN OALT. Fcap. 8vo, 4s. cloth. 

THE ENTAIL. 

By JOHN OALT. Fcap. 8vo, 4s. cloth. 

THE YOUTH AND MANHOOD OF CYRIL THORNTON 
By Captain HAMILTON. Fcap. 8vo, 4s. cloth. 

LADY LEE'S WIDOWHOOD. 

By Lieut.-Col. E. B. HAMLEY. Crown 8vo, with 13 Illustrations by the 
Author. 6s. 

THE LIFE OF MANSIE WA UCH, 

Tailor in Dalkeith. By D. M. MOIR. Fcap. 8vo, 8s. cloth. 

NIGHTS AT MESS, SIR FRIZZLE PUMPKIN, AND OTHER 

TALES. Fcap. 8vo, 8s. cloth. 

KATIE STEWART: A TRUE STORY. 

By Mas OLIFHANT. Fcap. 8vo, with Frontispiece and Vignette. 4s. 

PEN OWEN. 

Fcap. 8vo, 4s. cloth. 

PENINSULAR SCENES AND SKETCHES. 
Fcap. 8vo, Ss. cloth. 

REGINALD DALTON. 

By the Author of ' Valerius.' Fcap. 8vo, 4s. cloth. 

LIFE IN THE FAR WEST. 

By O. F. BUXTON, Esq. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 4s. 

TOM CRINGLES LOG. 

A New Edition. With Illustrations by Stanfibld, Weir, Skelton, Walker, 
&c., Engraved by Whymper. Crown 8vo, 6s. 




existing in it Coleridge says, in his ' Table Talk,' that the ' Log ' is most excellent ; and these verdicts 
hare been ratified by generations of men and boys, and by the manifestation of Continental approval 
which is shown by repeated translations. The engravings illustrating the present issue are excellent"-- 
Standard. 

TOM CRINGLES LOG. 

Fcap. 8vo, 4s. cloth. 

THE CRUISE OF THE MIDGE. 

By the Author of 'Tom Cringle's Log.' Fcap. 8vo, 4s. cloth. 

CHAPTERS ON CHURCHYARDS. 
By Mrs SOUTHET. Fcap. 8vo, 7s. 6<L 

THE SUBALTERN. 

By the Author of the ' The Chelsea Pensioners.' Fcap. 8vo, 8s. cloth. 
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CHRONICLES OF CARLINQFORD: SALEM CHAPEL. Fiction. 

Second Edition. Complete in 1 vol, price 5s. 

" This story, to fresh, to powerfully written, and to tragic, stands out from among its fellows like a 
piece of newly-coined gold in a handful of dim commonplace shillings. Tales of pastoral experience and 
scenes from clerical life we hare had in plenty, but the sacred things of the conventicle, the relative posi- 
tion of pastor and flock in a Nonconforming ' connection.' were but guessed at by the world outside, and 
terrible is the revelation."- IPestmfeufer Berdew. 

CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD : THE RECTOR, AND 

THE DOCTOR'S FAMILY. Post 8vo, 12s. 

. TALES FROM BLACKWOOD. 

Complete in 12 vols., bound in cloth, 18s. The Volumes are sold separately, 

is. 6d. ; and may be had of most Booksellers, in Six Volumes, handsomely' 
talf-bound in red morocco. 

Contents. 

Vol. I. The Glenmutchkin Railway.— Vanderdecken's Message Home. — The 
Floating Beacon.— Co lonna the Fainter.— Napoleon.— A Legend of Gibral- 
tar. — The Iron Shroud. 

Vol. II. Lazaro's Legacy. — A Story without a Tail. — Faustus and Queen Eliza- 
beth. — How I became a Yeoman.— Devereux HalL— The Metempsychosis. 
— College Theatricals. 

Vol. III. A Reading Party in the Long Vacation. — Father Tom and the Pope. 
— La Petite Madelaine. — Bob Burke's Duel with Ensign Brady. — The 
Headsman : A Tale of Doom. — The Wearyful Woman. 

Vol. IV. How I stood for the Dreepdaily Burghs.— First and Last— The Duke's 
Dilemma : A Chronicle of Niesenstein. — The Old Gentleman's Teetotum. — 
" Woe to us when we lose the Watery Wall."— My College Friends : Charles 
Russell, the Gentleman Commoner.— The Magic Lay of the One-Horse Chay. 

Vol. V. Adventures in Texas. — How we got Possession of the Tuileries. — Cap- 
tain Paton's Lament. — The Village Doctor. — A Singular Letter from South- 
ern Africa. 

Vol. VI. My Friend the Dutchman.— My College Friends— No. II. : Horace 
Leicester.— The Emerald Studs.— My College Friends— No. III. : Mr W. 
Wellington Hurst — Christine : A Dutch Story.— The Man in the Bell. 

Vol. VII. My English Acquaintance. — The Murderer's Last Night — Narration 
of Certain Uncommon Things that did formerly happen to Me, Herbert 
Willis, B.D.— The Wags.— The Wet Wooing : A Narrative of '98.— Ben-na- 
Groich. 

Vol. VIII. The Surveyor's Tale. By Professor Aytoun.— The Forrest-Race 
Romance.— Di Vasari: A Tale of Florence. — Sigismund Fatello. — The 
Boxes. 

Vol. IX. Rosaura : A Tale of Madrid.— Adventure in the North-West Territory. 
—Harry Bolton's Curacy. — The Florida Pirate.— The Pandour and his 
Princess. — The Beauty Draught 

Vol. X. Antonio di Carara.— The Fatal Repast.— The Vision of Cagliostro.— 
The First and Last Kiss.— The Smuggler's Leap. — The Haunted and the 
Haunters.— The Duellists. 

Vol. XI. TheNatolian Story-Teller.— The First and Last Crime. — John Rintoul. 
—Major Moss.— The Premier and his Wife. 

Vol.' XII. Tickler among the Thieves !— The Bridegroom of Barna.— The Invol- 
untary Experimentalist— Lebrun's Lawsuit— The Snowing-up of Strath 
Lugas.— A Few Words on Social Philosophy. 

THE WONDER-SEEKER; 

Or, The History of Charles Douglas. By M. FRASER TYTLER, Author of 
' Tales of the Great and Brave/ <fec. A New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 8s. Cd. 
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Firtio*. VALERIUS: A ROMAN STORY. 

Fcap. 8vo, Ss. cloth. 

THE DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN 

By SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 6d. 

TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR. 

By SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 9s. 

NOW AND THEN. 

By SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

THE LILY AND THE BEE. 

By SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

MISCELLA NIES. 

By SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

WORKS OF SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L, 

Uniform Edition. 5 vols, crown 8vo, 24s. 

WORKS OF PROFESSOR WILSON 

Edited by his Son-in-Law, Professor Ferrier. In 12 vols, crowif 8vo, £3, 12s. 

RECREATIONS OF CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 

By Professor WILSON. In 2 vols, crown 8vo, 12a, 

THE NOCTES AMBROSIANJB. 

By Professor WILSON. With Notes and a Glossary. In 4 vols, crown 8vo, 
24s. 

A CHEAP EDITION OF THE NOCTES AMBROSIANjE. 

Now publishing in Monthly Parts, price One Shilling each. 

LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF SCOTTISH LIFE. 

By Professor WILSON. Fcap. 8vo, Ss. cloth. 

THE TRIALS OF MARGARET LYNDSAY. 
By Professor WILSON. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. cloth. 

THE FORESTERS. 

By Professor WILSON. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. cloth. 

■ 

TALES. 

By Professor WILSON. Comprising < The Lights and Shadows of Scottish 
life ; ' ' The Trials of Margaret Lyndsay ; ' and ' The Foresters/ In 1 voL 
orown 8vo, 6s. cloth. 

ESSAYS, CRITICAL AND IMAGINATIVE. 
By Professor WILSON. 4 vols, crown 8vo, 24s. 
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THE BOOK-HUNTER, ETC. 

By JOHN HILL BURTON. New Edition. In crown 8vo, 7s. 6<L 

" A book pleasant to look at and pleasant to read— pleasant from its rich store of anecdote, its geniality, 
and its humour, even to persons who care little for the subjects of which it treats, but bejond measure de- 
lightful to those who are In any degree members of the above-mentioned fraternity."— Saturday Review. 

" We hare not been more amused for a lone time : and every reader who takes interest in typography 
and its consequences will say the same, if he will begin to read ; beginning, he will finish, and be sorry 
when it is over."— Athenceum. 

"Mr Burton has now given us a pleasant book, full of quaint anecdote, and of a lively bookish talk. 
There is a quiet humour in it which is rerj taking, and there is a curious knowledge of books which if 
really very sound."— Examiner. 

HOMER AND HIS TRANSLATORS, 

And the Greek Drama. By Professor WILSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

" But of all the criticisms on Homer which I have ever had the good fortune to read, in our own or 
any language, the most vivid and entirely genial are those found in the 'Essays, Critical and Imagina- 
tive,' of the late Professor Wilson."— Jfr Gtadetone** Studiet on Homer. 

THE SKETCHER. 

By the Bey. JOHN EAGLES. Originally published in < Blackwood's Maga- 
zine.' 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

" This volume, called by the appropriate name of ' The Sketcher,' is one that ought to be found in the 
studio of every English landscape-painter. .... More instructive and suggestive readings gar young 
artists, especially landscape-painters, can scarcely be found."— The Oiobe. 

ESS A rs. 

By the Rev. JOHN EAGLES, A.M. Oxon. Originally published in * Black- 
wood's Magazine.' Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Contents: — Church Music, and other Parochials. — Medical Attendance, and. 
other Parochials.— A few Hours at Hampton Court. — Grandfathers and 
Grandchildren.— Sitting for a Portrait. — Are there not Great Boasters 
among us ?— Temperance and Teetotal Societies. — Thackeray's Lectures: 
Swift. —The Crystal Palace. —Civilisation: The Census.— The Beggar's 
Legacy. 

ESSA TS; HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
By Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., D.C.L. Three vols., demy 8vo, 46s. i 

LECTURES ON THE POETICAL LITERATURE OF THE 

PAST HALF-CENTURY. By D. M. MOIR. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo,6s. 

"Exquisite in its taste and generous in its criticisms.''— Hugh Miller. 

LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF LITERATURE, 

Ancient and Modern. From the German of F. Schleoel. Fcap., 5s. 

" A wonderful performance— better than anything we as yet have in our own language,"— Quarterly 
Review. 

THE GENIUS OF HANDEL, 

And the distinctive Character of his Sacred Compositions. . Two Lectures. 
Delivered to the Members of the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution. By 
the Vert Rev. DEAN RAMSAY, Author of * Reminiscences of Scottish Life 
and Character.' In crown 8vo, 3s. 6cL 

BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, 

From Commencement in 1817 to December 1861. Numbers 1 to 554, forming 
90 Volumes. £31, 10s. 

INDEX TO THE FIRST FIFTY VOLUMES OF BLACKWOOD S 
MAGAZINE. 8vo, 15s. 
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Poetry. LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. 

And other Poems. By W. EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, D.C.L., Professor 
of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. Four- 
teenth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

" Professor A ytoun's ' Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers '— * volume of rme which shows that Beotlmnd has 
yet a poet Full of the true Are, it now stirs and swells like a trumpet-note— now sinks in raiftnpM sad 
and wild as the wail of a Highland <Urft."-Quaritrl» Bevkto. 

BOTH WELL: A POEM. 

By W. EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, D.C.L. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 

78. 6d. 

" Professor Aytoun has produced a fine poem and an able argument, and 'Bothwell* will assuredly 
take its stand among the classics of Scottish literature."— Tht Pret$. 

THE BALLADS OF SCOTLAND. 

Edited by Professor Aytoun. Second Edition. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, 12s. 

" No country can boast of a richer collection of Ballads than Scotland, and no Kditor for these Ballads 
could be found more accomplished than Professor Aytoun. II e has sent forth two beautiful rolumes which 
range with ' Percy's Reliques '—which, for completeness and accuracy, leave little to be desired— which 
must henceforth be considered as the standard edition of the Scottish Ballads, and which we commend' 
as a model to any among ourselres who may think of doing like service to the English Ballads/*— Have. 

POEMS AND BALLADS OF GOETHE. 

Translated by Professor Aytoun and Theodore Martin. Second Edition, 

Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

" There is no doubt that these are the best translations of Goethe's marrellously-cut gem* which ham 
yet been published."— Tunes. 

THE BOOK OF BALLADS 

Edited by Bon Gaultier. Seventh Edition, with numerous Illustrations by 
Doyle, Leech, and Growquill. Gilt edges, post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

FIRMILIAN; OR, THE STUDENT OF BAD A JOS 

A Spasmodic Tragedy. By T. PERCY JONES. In small 8vo, 6s. 

" Humour of a kind most rare at all times, and especially in the present day. runs through every pass, 
and passages of true poetry and delicious versification prevent the continual play of sarcasm from becom- 
ing tedious."— Literary Gcuttte. 

POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS AIRD. 

Fourth Edition. In 1 voL fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

POEMS. 

By the Lady FLORA HASTINGS. Edited by her Sister, Second Edition, 
with a Portrait. Fcap., 7s. 6d. 

THE POEMS OF FELICIA HEMANS. 

Complete in 1 vol. royal 8vo, with Portrait by Finden. Cheap Edition, 
12s. 6d. AnotJier Edition, with MEMOIR by her Sister. Seven vols, fcap., 
35s. Another Edition, in 6 vols., cloth, gilt edges, 24s. 

The following Works of Mrs Hemans are sold separately, bound in cloth, gilt 
' edges, 48. each : — 

Records of Woman. Forest Sanctuary. Songs of the Affections. 
Dramatic Works. Tales and Historic Scenes. Moral and Reli- 
gious Poems. 

THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 

Translated into English Verse in the Spenserian Stanza. By PHILIP STAN- 
HOPE WORSLET, M.A., Scholar of Corpus Christi College. 2 vols, crown 
8vo, 18s. 

" Mr Worsley,— applying the Spenserian stanza, that beautiful romantic measure, to the most romantic 
poem of the ancient world— making the stanza yield him, too (what it never yielded to Byron), its trea- 
sures of fluidity and sweet ease— above all, bringing to his task a truly poetical sense and skill.— has pro- 
duced a version of the ' Odyssey' much the most pleasing of those hitherto produced, and which Is de- 
lightful to read,"— Pro/essor Arnold on Tratuiating Homer. 
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POEMS AND TRANSLATIONS Poetry. 

By PHILIP STANHOPE WORSLBY, M.A., Scholar of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

POEMS. 

By ISA. In small 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

POETICAL WORKS OF D. M. MOIR. 

With Portrait, and Memoir by Thomas Aird. Second Edition. 2 vols, 
fcap. 8vo, 12s. 

LECTURES ON THE POETICAL LITERATURE OF THE 

PAST HALF-CENTURY. By D. M. MOIR (A). Second Edition. Fcap. 

8vo, 5s. 

" A. delightful volume."— Morning Chronicle. 

" Exquisite in its taste and generous in its criticisms."— Hugh Miller. 

THE COURSE OF TIME: A POEM. 

By ROBERT POLLOK, A.M. Twenty-third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

" Of deep and hallowed impress, full of noble thoughts and graphic conceptions— the production of a 
mind alive to the great relations of being, auu the sublime simplicity of our religion."— Blackwood' a 
Magazine. 

AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE COURSE OF TIME. 

In large 8vo, bound in cloth, richly gilt, 21s. 

** There has been no modern poem in the English language, of the class to which the ' Course of Time * 
belongs, since Milton wrote, that can be compared to it. In the present instance the artistic talents of 
Messrs jPostrr. Clayton, Tbnnibx, Evans, Dalzikx, Orbkn, and Woods, have been employed in giving 
expression to the sublimity of the language, by equally exquisite illustrations, all of which are of the 
highest class.''— Bell's Messenger. 

POEMS AND BALLADS OF SCHILLER. 

Translated by Sir Edwabd Bulwer Lytton, Bart. Second Edition. 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 

ST STEPHEN'S; 

Or, Illustrations of Parliamentary Oratory. A Poem. Comprising— Para- 
Vane— Straffowi— Halifax— Shaftesbury— St John— Sir R. Walpole— Chester- 
field — Carteret — Chatham — Pitt — Fox — Burke— Sheridan— Wilberforce — 
Wyndham — Conway— Castlereagh— William Lamb (Lord Melbourne)— Tier- 
ney — Lord Grey — O'Connell — Plunkett— Shiel— Follett— Macaulay— PeeL 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

LEGENDS, LYRICS, AND OTHER POEMS. 

By B. SIMMONS. Fcap., 7s. 6<L 

SIR WILLIAM CRICHTON—ATHELWOLD—GUIDONE: 
Dramas by WILLIAM SMITH, Author of ' Thorndale,' &c. 32mo, 2s. 6d. 

THE BIRTHDAY, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Mrs SOUTHEY. Second Edition, 5s. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LYRIC POETRY AND MUSIC 
OF SCOTLAND. By WILLIAM STENHOUSE. Origmally compiled to 
accompany the ' Scots Musical Museum,' and now published separately, with 
Additional Notes and Illustrations. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

PROFESSOR WILSON'S POEMS. 

Containing the 'Isle of Palms,' the 'City of the Plague,' 'Unimore,' and 
other Poems. Complete Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

POEMS AND SONGS. 

By DAVID WINGATE. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

"We are delighted to welcome into the brotherhood of real poets a countryman of Barns, and whose 
verse will go flu* to render tbe rougher Border Scottish a classic dialect in our literature."— John Bulk 
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Work* on THE PHYSICAL ATLAS OF NATURAL PHENOMENA. 



Natural 
Science. 



By ALEXANDER KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.8.E., &c., Geographer to the 
Queen for Scotland. A New and Enlarged Edition, consisting of 86 Folio 
Plates, and 27 smaller ones, printed in Colours, with 135 pages of Letterpress, 
and Index. Imperial folio, half-bound morocco, £8, 8s. 
" A perfect trewore of comprened Information."— Sir John Jfrrsefcal. 

THE PHYSICAL ATLAS. 

By ALEXANDER KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., Ac. Reduced from the 
Imperial Folio. This Edition contains Twenty-five Maps, including a Pateon- 
tological and Geological Map of the British Islands, with Descriptive Letter- 
press, and a very copious Index. In imperial 4to, half-bound morocco. 
£2, 12s. 6d 

" Executed with remarkable care, and is ai accurate, and, for all educational purposes, as valuable, at 
the splendid large work (by the same author) which has now a European reputation. A — Jfcieccso Smtmg. 

A GEOLOGICAL MAP OF EUROPE. 

By Sir R. I. MURCHISON, D.C.L., F.R.S., Ac, Director-General of the 
Geological Survey of Great Britain and Ireland; and JAMES NICOL, 
F.R.S.E.. F.G.S., Professor of Natural History in the University of Aberdeen. 
Constructed by Alexander Keith Johnston, F.R.8.E., &c Four Sheets 
imperial, beautifully printed in Colours. In Sheets, £3, 3s.; in a Cloth Case, 
4to, £3, 10s. 

GEOLOGICAL AND PALJSONTOLOGICAL MAP OF THE 

BRITISH ISLANDS, including Tables of the Fossils of the different Epochs, 
Ac. &c, from the Sketches and Notes of Professor Edward Forbes. VMh 
Illustrative and Explanatory Letterpress. 21s. 

GEOLOGICAL MAP OF SCOTLAND. 

By JAMES NICOL, F.R.S.E., Ac., Professor of Natural History in the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen. With Explanatory Notes. The Topography by Alex- 
ander Keith Johnston, F.R.S.E., Ac. Scale, 10 miles to an inch. In 
Cloth Case, 21s. 

INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

By DAVID PAGE, F. B.8.E.,. Ac. With Illustrations and a Glossarial Index. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 

INTRODUCTORY TEXTBOOK OF GEOLOGY. 

By DAVID PAGE, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. With Engravings on Wood and Glos- 
sarial Index. Fifth Edition, Is. 9d. 

" It has not often been our good fortune to examine a text-book on science of which we oould i 
an opinion so entire!/ favourable as we are enabled to do of Mr Page's little work."— <* 



ADVANCED TEXTBOOK OF GEOLOGY, 

Descriptive and Industrial. By DAVID PAGE, F.R.S.E., F.G.a With 

Engravings and Glossary of Scientific Terms. Third Edition, revised and 

enlarged, 6s. 

" It is therefore with unfeigned pleasure that we record our appreciation of his ' Advanced Text-Book 
of Geology.' We have carefully read this truly satisfactory book, and do not hesitate to say that is.li an 
excellent compendium of the great facts of Geology, and written tn a truthful and philosophic snfin."— 
Edinburgh PnUotophical Journal. ^^ 

HANDBOOK OF GEOLOGICAL TERMS AND GEOLOGY. 
By DAVID PAGE, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. In crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE PAST AND PRESENT LIFE OF THE GLOBE: 

Being a Sketch in Outline of the World's Life-System. By DAVID PAGE, 
F.B.S.E., F.G.S. Crown 8vo, 6s. With Fifty Illustrations, drawn and 
engraved expressly for this Work. 



" Mr Page, whose admirable text-books of geology hare already secured him a position of importance fa 
the scientific world, will add considerably to his reputation by the present sketch, as he modestly terns 
it, of the Life-System, or gradual evolution of the vitality of our globe. In no manual that we are awars 
of hare the facts and phenomena of biology been presented in at once so systematic and succinct a torn, 
the successive manifestations of life on the earth set forth in so clear an order, or traced so vividly from 
the earliest organisms deep-buried in its stratified crust, to the fr"t»*"*r forms that now adorn and negate 
its surface."— Literary QtuetU. 
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THE GEOLOGICAL EXAMINATOR: 

A Progressive Series of Questions adapted to the Introductory and Advanced 
Text-Books of Geology. Prepared to assist Teachers in framing their Exami- 
nations, and Students in testing their own Progress and Proficiency. By 
DAVID PAGE, F.R.S.E., F.G.8. Second Edition, 6d. 

THE GEOLOGY OF PENNSYLVANIA: 

A Government Survey ; with a General View of tfie Geology of the United 
States, Essays on the Coal-Formation and its Fossils, and a Description of 
the Coal-Fields of North America and Great Britain. By Professor HENRY 
DARWIN ROGERS, F.R.S., F.G.S., Professor of Natural History in the 
University of Glasgow. With Seven large Maps, and numerous Illustrations 
engraved on Copper and on Wood. In 3 vols, royal 4to, £8, 8s. 

SEA-SIDE STUDIES AT ILFRACOMBE, TENBY. THE 
SCILLY ISLES, AND JERSEY, By GEORGE HENRY LEWES. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, and a Glossary of Technical Terms, 
6s. 6d. 



PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE. 

By GEORGE HENRY LEWES, Author of 'Sea-side Studies,' &c. 
trated with numerous Engravings. 2 vols., 12s. 



lllus- 



CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. 

By Professor J. F. W. JOHN8TON. A New Edition. Edited by G. H. 
* LEWES. With 113 Illustrations on Wood, and a Copious Index. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo, lis. 6d. 

NOMENCLATURE OF COLOURS, 

Applicable to the Arts and Natural Sciences, to Manufactures, and other 
Purposes of General Utility. By D. R. HAY, F.R.S.E. 228 Examples of 
Colours, Hues, Tints, and Shades. 8vo, £3, 3s. 



Works on 

Natural 

Science. 



NARRATIVE OF THE EARL OF ELGIN'S MISSION TO 

CHINA AND JAPAN. By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Private Secretary 
to Lord Elgin, illustrated with numerous Engravings in Chromo-Lithogra- 
phy, Maps, and Engravings on Wood, from Original Drawings and Photo- 
graphs. Second Edition. In 2 vols. 8vo, 21s 

** The volumes in which Mr Ollphant has related these transactions will be read with the strongest Inte- 
rest now, and deserve to retain a permanent place in the literary and historical annals of our time."— 
Edinburgh Review. 

RUSSIAN SHORES OF THE BLACK SEA 

In the Autumn of 1852. With a Voyage down the Volga and a Tour through 
the Country of the Don Cossacks. By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Esq. 
8vo, with Map and other Illustrations. Fourth Edition, 14s. 

EGYPT, THE SOUDAN, AND CENTRAL AFRICA: 

With Explorations from Khartoum on the White Nile to the Regions of the 
Equator. By JOHN PETHERICK, F. R. G. S. , Her Britannic Majesty's Con- 
sul for the Soudan. In 8vo, with a Map, 16s. 

NOTES ON NORTH AMERICA: 

Agricultural, Economical, and Social. By Professor J. F. W. JOHNSTON. 
2 vols, post 8vo, 21s. 

"Professor Johnston's admirable Notes. . . . The very best manual for Intelligent emigrants, whilst 
to the British agriculturist and general reader it conveys a more complete conception of the condition of 
these prosperous regions than all that has hitherto been written."— EotmomitL 

A FAMILY TOUR ROUND THE COASTS OF SPAIN AND 
PORTUGAL during the Winter of 1860-1861. By Lady DUNBAR, of North- 
field. In post 8vo> 6s. 



Travels. 
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Gwgraphioal THE ROYAL A TLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

Work*. in a Series of entirely Original and Authentic Maps. By A. KEITH 

JOHNSTON, F. R. S. E. , F. R.G. 8., Author of the ' Physical Atlas,* Ac. With 
a complete Index of easy reference to each Map, comprising nearly 150,000 
Places contained in this .Atlas. Imperial folio, naif-bound in russia or mo- 
rocco, £5, 15s. 6& (Dedicated by permission to Her Majesty.) 

•' No one am look through Mr Keith Johnston's new Atlas without feeing thai it is the best which hit 
erer been published in this country "—The Tunee. 



" Of the many noble atlases prepared by Mr Johnston and published by Messrs Blackwood * Boos, thk 
Royal Atlas will be the most useful to the public, and will deserre to be the most popular/'— A tk enamm. 

"We know no series of maps which we can more warmly recommend. The accuracy, wherever we have 
attempted to put it to the test, is really astonishing."— Saturday Review. 

" The culmination of all attempts to depict the face of the world appears in the Royal Atlas, than 
which it is impossible to conceire anything more perfect."— Morning Herald. 

" This is, beyond question, the most splendid and luxurious, as well as the most useful and complete, 
of all existing atlases."— Guardian. 

" There has not, we believe, been produced for general public use a body of maps equal in beauty and 
completeness to the Royal A tut Just issued by Mr A. K. Johnston."— Examiner. 

"An almost daily reference to, and comparison of it with others, since the publication of the first part 
some two years ago until now, enables us to say, without the slightest hesitation, that this is by far the 
most complete and authentic atlas that has yet been issued."— Scotsman. 

" Beyond doubt the greatest geographical work of our time."— Mueeum. 

INDEX GEOGRAPHICUS: 

Being an Index to nearly One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Names of 
Places, Ac. ; with their Latitudes and Longitudes as given in Keith 
Johnston's ' Royal Atlas ; ' together with the Countries and Subdivi- 
sions of the Countries in which they are situated, In 1 vol. large Jio. 

t 
A NEW MAP OF EUROPE. 

By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.8.E. Size, 4 feet 2 inches by 8 feet 5 
inches. Cloth Case, 21s. 

ATLAS OF SCOTLAND. 

81 Maps of the Counties of Scotland, coloured. Bound in roan, price 10s. 6d. 
Each County may be had separately, in Cloth Case, Is. 

KEITH JOHNSTON'S SCHOOL ATLASES:— 

General and Descriptive Geography, exhibiting the Actual and Com- 
parative Extent of all the Countries in the World, with their present 
Political Divisions. A New and Enlarged Edition. With a complete 
Index. 26 Maps. Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 

Physical Geography, illustrating, in a Series of Original Designs, the 
Elementary Facts of Geology, Hydrology, Meteorology, and Natural 
History. A New and Enlarged Edition. 19 Maps, including coloured 
Geological Maps of Europe and of the British Isles. Half-bound, 12s. 6d 

Classical Geography, comprising, in Twenty Plates, Maps and Elans of 
all the important Countries and Localities referred to by Classical 
Authors ; accompanied by a pronouncing Index of Places, by T. Harvey, 
M.i Oxon. A New and Revised Edition. Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 

Astronomy. Edited by J. R. Hind, Esq., F.R.A.S., Ac. Notes and 
Descriptive Letterpress to each Plate, embodying all recent Discoveries 
in Astronomy. 18 Maps. Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 

Elementary School Atlas of General and Descriptive Geography 
for the Use of Junior Classes. A New and Cheaper Edition. 20 Maps, 
including a Map of Canaan and Palestine. Half-bound, 5s. 

" They are as superior to all School Atlases within our knowledge, as were the larger works of the asms 
Author in adrance of those that preceded them."— Educational Timet. 

" Decidedly the best School Atlases we hare ever seen."— English Journal of Education* 

" The best, the fullest, the most accurate and recent, as well as artistically the most beautiful atlas that 
can be put into the schoolboy's hands."— Museum, April 1863. 

A MANUAL OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY: 

Mathematical, Physical, and Political. Embracing a complete Development 
of the River-Systems of the Globe. By the Rev. at;f,y, MACKAY, F. R.Q.B. 
With Index. 7s. 6d., bound in leather. 
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THE BOOK OF THE FARM, Agriculture 

Detailing the Labours of the Farmer, Farm-Steward, Ploughman, Shepherd, o>nd Rural 
Hedger, Cattle-man, Field-worker, and Dairymaid, and forming a safe Monitor Affairs. 
for Students in Practical Agriculture. By HENRY STEPHENS, F.R.S.E. 
2 vols, royal 8vo, £8, handsomely bound in cloth, with upwards of 600 
Illustrations. 
** The beat book I hare erer met with."— Profot$or Johtuton. 

" We hare thoroughly examined these volumes ; but to give a full notice of their varied and valuable 
contents would occupy a larger space than ve can conveniently devote to their discussion ; we therefore, 
in general terms, commend them to the careful study of every young man who wishes to become a good 
practical farmer."— Times. 

" One of the completest work! on agriculture of which our literature can boast"— AgrictUtwrat OaattU. 

THE BOOK OF FARM IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES. 
By JAMES SLIGHT and R. SCOTT BURN. Edited by Henry Stephens, 
F.R.S.E. Illustrated with 876 Engravings. Royal 8vo, uniform with the 
* Book of the Farm/ half-bound, £2, 2s. 

THE BOOK OF FARM BUILDINGS: 

Their Arrangement and Construction. By HENRY STEPHENS, F.R.S.E., 
and R. SCOTT BURN. Royal 8vo, with 1045 Illustrations. Uniform with 
the ' Book of the Farm.' Half-bound, £1, lis. 6d. 



* 



r E BOOK OF THE GARDEN. 

By CHARLES M'INTOSH. In 2 large vols, royal 8vo, embellished with 
1358 Engravings. 

Each Volume map be had separately— viz.: 

I. Architectural and Ornamental. — On the Formation of Gardens — 
Construction, Heating, and Ventilation of Fruit and Plant Houses, 
Pits, Frames, and other Garden Structures, with Practical Details. 
Illustrated by 1073 Engravings, pp. 766. £2, 10s. 

II. Practical Gardening. — Directions for the Culture of the Kitchen 
Garden, the Hardy-fruit Garden, the Forcing Garden, and Flower 
Garden, including Fruit and Plant Houses, with Select Lists of Vege- 
tables, Fruits, and Plants. Pp. 868, with 279 Engravings. £1, 17s. 6d. 

" We feel Justified in recommending Mr M'Intosh's two excellent volumes to the notice of the public" 
—Qardmer? Chronicle. 

PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF FARM BOOK-KEEPING: 

Being that recommended in the ' Book of the Farm ' by H. Stephens. Royal 
8vo, 2s. 6d. Also, Seven Folio Account-Books, printed and ruled in 
accordance with the System, the whole being specially adapted for keeping, 
by an easy and accurate method, an account of all the transactions of the 
Farm. A detailed Prospectus may be had from the Publishers. Price of 
the complete set of Eight Books, £1, 4s. 6cL Also, A Labour Account or 
the Estate, 2s. 6d. 

" We have no hesitation in saying that, of the many systems of keeping farm accounts which are now in 
vogue, there is not one which will bear comparison with this,"— iters Me 



AINSLIE'S TREATISE ON LAND-SURVEYING. 

A New and Enlarged Edition. Edited by William Galbraith, If. A., 
F.R. A.S. 1 vol. 8vo, with a Volume of Plates in Quarto, 21s. 

"The best book on surveying with which I am acquainted."— W. Buthekvoju}, LL.D., F.R.AJ3L, Royal 
Military Aeadtmy, WoohaicK. 

THE FORESTER: 

A Practical Treatise on the Planting, Rearing, and Management of Forest 
Trees. By JAMES BROWN, Wood Manager to the Earl of Seafleld. Third 
Edition, greatly enlarged, with numerous Engravings on Wood. Royal 8vo, 
31s. 6d. 
" Beyond all doubt this is the best work on the subject of Forestry extant "—Gardenerf Journal 
" The most useful guide to good arboriculture in the English language."— Gardeners' ChronicU. 
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Agrlcultwt HANDBOOK OF THE MECHANICAL ARTS, 

and Rural Concerned in the Construction and Arrangement of Dwellings and other 

Affairs, Buildings ; Including Carpentry, Smith- work. Iron-framing, Brick-making, 

Columns, Cements, Well-sinking, Enclosing of Land, Road-making, Ac By 
R. SCOTT BURN. Grown 8vo, with 504 Engravings on Wood, 6a. 6d. 

PROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S WORKS:— 

Experimental Agriculture. Being the Results of Past, and Suggestions 
for Future, Experiments in Scientific and Practical Agriculture. 8s. 

Elemknts of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. Eighth Edition, 
6s. 6d. 

A Catechism of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. Fifty-seventh 
Edition. Edited by Dr Voelcker. Is. 

On the Use or Lime in Agriculture. 6s. 

Instructions for the Analysis of Soils. Fourth Edition, 2a. 

THE RELATIVE VALUE OF ROUND AND SAWN TIMBER, 
Shown by means of Tables and Diagrams. By JAMES RAIT, Land-Steward 
at Castle-Forbes. Royal 8vo, 8s. half-bound. 

THE YEAR-BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL FACTS. 

1859 and 186a Edited by R. Scott Burn. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. each. 1861 and 
1862, 4s. each. 

ELKINGTON'S SYSTEM OF DRAINING: 

A Systematic Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Draining Land, adapted 
to the various Situations and Soils of England and Scotland, drawn up from 
the Communications of Joseph Elkington, by J. Johnstons. 4to, 10s. 6d. 

JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE, AND TRANSACTIONS OF 

' TEE HIGHLAND AND AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND. 
Old Series, 1828 to 1843, 21 vols. . . £8 8 

New Series, 1843 to 1851, 8 vols. . . . 2 2 

THE RURAL ECONOMY OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND 

IRELAND. By LEONCE DE LAVERGNE. Translated from the French. 

With Notes by a Scottish Fanner. In 8vo, 12s. 

" One »f the best work* on the philosophy of agriculture and of agricultural political economy that has 
appeared."— Spectator. 

DAIRY MANAGEMENT AND FEEDING OF MILCH COWS: 

Being the recorded Experience of Mrs AGNES SCOTT, Winkston, Peebles. 
Second Edition. Fcap., Is. 

ITALIAN IRRIGATION: 

A Report addressed to the Hon. the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company, on the Agricultural Canals of Piedmont and Lombardy ; with a 
Sketch of the Irrigation System of Northern and Central India. By Lieut. - 
Col. BAIRD SMITH, C.B. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, with Atlas in 
folio, 30s. 

THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE FARM: 

A Series of Designs for Farm Houses, Farm Steadings, Factors' Houses, and 
Cottages. By JOHN STARFORTH, Architect Sixty-two Engravings. In 
medium 4to, £2, 2s. 

" One of the most useful and beautiful additions to Mean Blackwood's extenslTe and rateable library 
of agricultural and rural economy."— M orning Post 

THE YESTER DEEP LAND-CULTURE: 

Being a Detailed Amount of the Method of Cultivation which has been suc- 
cessfully practised for several years by the Marquess of Tweeddale at Tester. 
By HENRY STEPHENS, Esq., F.R.S.E., Author of the 'Book of the Farm.' 
In small 8vo, with Engravings on Wood, 4s. 6d. 
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A MANUAL OF PRACTICAL DRAINING. AgHcuUurt 

By HENRY STEPHENS, F.B.8.E., Author of the 'Book of the Farm.' and Rural 
Third Edition, 8vo, 6s. Affairs. 

A CATECHISM OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. 

By HENRY STEPHENS, F.R.S.E., Author of the 'Book of the Farm,' Ac. 
In crown 8vo, with Illustrations, Is. 

HANDY BOOK ON PROPERTY LAW. 

By Lord ST LEONARDS. The Seventh Edition. To which is now added 
a Letter on the New Laws for obtaining an Indefeasible Title. With a Por- 
trait of the Author, engraved by Holl. 8s. 6d. 

than 900 pages serve to arm us with theordinarywecautions to which we should attend IB sell 



"Leai than 900 pages serve to arm us with the ordinary pi 
tag, haying, mortgaging, leasing, settling, and devising eab 
property* to our wives and children, and of our liability as 
million,— a book which the author tenders to the profanui 
hoars in a railway carriage.' "—Tim»$. 



We are informed of our relations to our 

trustees or executors, in a little book for the 

profanum vtfJfrue as even capable of 'beguiling slew 



THE PLANTERS GUIDE. 

By Sir HENRY STEU ART. A New Edition, with the Author's last Additions 
and Corrections. 8vo, with Engravings, 21s. 

STABLE ECONOMY: 

A Treatise) on the Management of Horses. By JOHN STEWART, V.S. 
Seventh Bfition, 6s. 6± 
"Will always main! ■ In its position as a standard work upon the management of horses."— Jforfc bam* 



ADVICE TO PURCHASERS OF HORSES. 
By JOHN STEWART, V.S. 18mo, plates, 2s. 6d. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE 
GRAPE VINE. By WILLIAM THOMSON, Gardener to His Grace the 
Duke of Buccleuch, Dalkeith Park. Third Edition. 8vo, 5s. 

" When books on gardening are written thus conscientiously, they are alike honourable to their author 
and valuable to the public"— Lindlty'a Gardeners' Chmmek. 

" Want of space prevents us giving extracts, and we must therefore conclude by saying, that as the 
author is one of the very best grape-growers of the day, this book may be stated as being the key to his 
successful practice, ana as such we can with confidence recommend it as indispensable to all who wish 
to excel in the cultivation of the vine."— Th§ Florist and PomotogiiL 

THE CHEMISTRY OF VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PHYSL 

OLOOY. By Dr J. G. MULDER, Professor of Chemistry in the University 
of Utrecht With an Introduction and Notes by Professor Johnston. 22 
Plates. 8vo, 80s. 

THE MOOR AND THE LOCH. 

Containing Minute Instructions in all Highland Sports, with Wanderings 
over Crag and Correi, Flood and FelL By JOHN COLQUHOUN, Esq. 
Third Edition. 8vo, with Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 

SALMON-CASTS AND STRA Y SHOTS : 

Being Fly-Leaves from the Note-Book of JOHN COLQUHOUN, Esq., 
Author of ' The Moor and the Loch,' &c Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

COQUET-DALE FISHING SONGS. 

Now first collected by a North-Country Angler, with the Music of the Airs. 
8vo, 5s. 

THE ANGLERS COMPANION TO THE RIVERS AND LOCHS 

OF SCOTLAND. By T. T. STODDART. With Map of the Fishing Streams 
and Lakes of Scotland. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

" Indispensable in all time to come, as the very strength and grace of an angler's tackle and equipment 
in Scotland, must and will be STOMunr** Axoxam'a Comt amo*."— itooJmoocf'* Maga*tn$. 



18 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 

Divinity. RELIGION IN COMMON LIFE: 

A Sermon preached in Crathie Church, October 14, 1855, before Her Majesty 
the Queen and Prince Albert. By the Rev. JOHN CAIRD. D.D. Published 
by Her Majesty's Command. Bound in cloth, 8d. Cheap Edition, 3d. 

SERMONS. . 

By the Rev. JOHN CAIRD, D.D., Professor of Divinity In the University of 
Glasgow, and one of Her Majesty's Chaplains for Scotland. In crown 8vo, 5s. 
This Edition includes the Sermon on * Religion in Common Life,' preached 
in Crathie Church, Oct 1855, before Her Majesty the Queen and the late 
Prince Consort 

"They are noble sermons; and we are at* rare bat that, vttfa the culthrated reader, they wfll grin 
rather wan loee by being read, not heard. There is a thoughtfulness and depth about them which can 
hardy be appreciated, unless when they an studied at leisure ; and there are so many sentences so Mid- 
touuy expressed that we should grudge being hurried away from them by » rapid speaker, without being 
allowed to enjoy them a second time.*— Ffuter'i Jfatrostec 

TEE BOOK OF JOB. 

By the late Rev. GEORGE CROLT, LL.D., Rector of St Stephen's, Walbrook. 
With a Memoir of the Author by his Son. Fcap. 8vo, 4s 

LECTURES IN DIVINITY. 

By the late Rev. GEORGE HILL, D.D., Principal of St Mary's College, St 
Andrews. Stereotyped Edition. 8vo, 14s. 

"I am not sure if I can recommend a more complete manual of Dirinitj."— Dr I 



THE MOTHERS LEQACIE TO HER UNBORNE CHILDE. 

By Mrs ELIZABETH JOCELINB. Edited by the Very Rev. Principal 
Lee. 32mo, 4s. 6d. 

"This beautiful and touching legacie.**— Athenceum. 

M A delightful monument of the piety and high feeling of a truly noble mothec"— IforntJi? Adtuttmr. 

ANALYSIS AND CRITICAL INTERPRETATION OF THE 

HEBREW TEXT OF THE BOOK OF GBNESIS. Preceded by a Hebrew 
Grammar, and Dissertations on the Genuineness of the Pentateuch, and on 
the Structure of the Hebrew Language. By the Rev. WILLIAM PAUL, 
AM. 8vo, 18s. 

PRAYERS FOR SOCIAL AND FAMILY WORSHIP. 

Prepared by a Committee of the General Assembly of the Church or 
Scotland, and specially designed for the use of Soldiers, Sailors, Colonists, 
Sojourners in India, and other Persons, at Home or Abroad, who are deprived 
of the Ordinary Services of a Christian Ministry. Published by Authority of 
the Committee. Third Edition. In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, 4a. 

PRAYERS FOR SOCIAL AND FAMILY WORSHIP. 

Being a Cheap Edition of the above. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 6d. 

THE CHRISTIAN LIFE, 

In its Origin, Progress, and Perfection. By the Very Rev. B. B. RAMSAY, 
LL.D., F.R.S.E., Dean of the Diocese of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

THEISM: THE WITNESS OF REASON AND NATURE TO 

AN ALL-WISB AND BBNBFICENT CREATOR. By the Rev. JOHN 
TULLOCH, D.D., Principal and Professor of Theology. St Mary's College, St 
Andrews ; and one of Her Majesty's Chaplains in Ordinary in Scotland. In 
1 vol. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

ON THE ORTGW AND CONNECTION OF THE GOSPELS 

OF MATTHEW, MARK, AND LUKE ; With Synopsis of Parallel Passages, 
and Critical Notes. By JAMES SMITH, Esq. of Jordanhill, F.R.S., Author 
of the ' V oyage and Shipwreck of St Paul ' Medium 8vo, 16s. 
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INSTITUTES OF ME TA PHYSIC: THE THEORY OF KNOW- Metaphysics. 
ING AND BEING. By JAMES F. FERRIER, A.B. Oxon., Professor of 
Moral Philosophy and Political Economy, St Andrews. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6<L 

"We have no doubt, however, that the subtlety Mad depth of metaphyseal genius which his work be- 
trays, Its rare display of rigorous and consistent r e asonings, and the inimitable precision and beauty of its 
style on almost titty page, must secure for tt a distinguished place in the history of philosophical discus* 
sion."-TuUocV« Burnett Priae Trtati*. 

LECTURES ON METAPHYSICS. 

By Sir WILLIAM HAMILTON, Bart. Professor of Logic and Metaphysics 
in the University of Edinburgh. Edited by the Bey. H. L. Mansel, BJ)., 
LL.D., Waynflete Professor of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, Oxford ; 
and John veitch, M.A., Professor of Logic, Rhetoric, and Metaphysics, St 
Andrews. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 24& 

LECTURES ON LOGIC. 

By Sir WILLIAM HAMILTON, Bart. Edited by Professors Mansel and 
Veitch. In 2 vols., 24b. 

THORNDALE,; OR, THE CONFLICT OF OPINIONS 

By WILLIAM SMITH, Author of ' A Discourse on Ethics,' Ac. Second Edi- 
tion. Grown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

" The Bubjeotattsjied of, and the style— always chaste and beautiful, often attractively grand— in which 
they are ctoilstsnlBAOt nil to secure the attention of the class for whom the work is avowedly written. 
. . . . It daflNIm many of those higher forms of speculation characteristic of the cultivated minds or 
the agt'WforST JMK* Review. 

GRAVENHURST; OR, THOUGHTS ON GOOD AND EVIL. 
By WILLIAM SMITH, Author of ' Thorndale,' <fcc In crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

" One of those rare books which, being filled with noble and beautiful thoughts, deserves an attentive 
and thoughtful perusal/*— Westminster Review. 

A DISCOURSE ON ETHICS OF THE SCHOOL OF PALEY. 
By WILLIAM SMITH, Author of ' Thorndale.' 8vo, 4s. 

ON THE INFLUENCE EXERTED BY THE MIND OVER 
THE BODY, in the Production and Removal of Morbid and Anomalous 
. Conditions of the Animal Economy. By JOHN GLEN, M. A Crown 8vo, 
2s.6d. 

DESCARTES ON THE METHOD OF RIGHTLY CONDUCT- 
ING THE REASON, and Seeking Truth in the Sciences. Translated from 
the French. 12mo, 2s. 

DESCARTES* MEDITATIONS, AND SELECTIONS FROM HIS 
PRINCIPLES OF PHILOSOPHY. Translated from the Latin. 12mo, 3s. 



NEW WORKS. 



What Led to the Discovery of the Source of the Nile. 

By John Hanking Speke, Captain ELM. Indian Army, Author 
of ' Journal of the Discovery of the Source of the Nile.' 8vo, with 
Frontispiece and Maps, 14s. 

The Scot Abroad, and the Ancient League with France. 

By John Hill Burton, Author of ' The Book-Hunter.' In 2 vols, 
crown 8vo, 16s. 

Essays on Social Subjects. From the ( Sat^fcay Re- 
view/ In crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 

Oaxtoniana: A Series of Essays on Life, Literature, 

and Manners. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart 2 vols, 
post 8vo, £1, Is. 

Journal of the Discovery of the Source of the Nile. 

By Captain J. H. Speke. 8vo, price 21s. With a Map of Eastern 
Equatorial Africa by Captain Speke ; numerous Illustrations, 
chiefly from Drawings by Captain Grant ; and Portraits, Engraved 
on Steel, of Captains Speke and Grant. 

Three Months in the Southern States. April — June 

1863. By Lieut -Col. Fremantle. With Portraits of President 
Davis, Generals Polk, Lee, Longstreet, Beauregard, and 
Johnston. Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 

Tara : A Mahratta Tale. By Captain Meadows Taylor. 

3 vols, post 8vo, price £1, Us. 6<£ 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers, and other Poems. By 

William Edhondstoune Attoun, D.C.L. Illustrated by J. Noel 
Paton, and W. H. Paton, A.B.S.A. Engraved by John Thompson, 
W. J. Linton, W. Thomas, J.W. Whymper, J. Cooper, W. T. 
Green, Dalziel Brothers, E. Evans, &c. Small Quarto, printed on 
Toned Paper, bound in gilt cloth, 21s. 
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